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“FRANCES CRANFIELD, FIFTH COUNTESS OF DORSET” 
By Sir Anthony Van Dyke 


From Knole House. See Article on Page 7. 
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"Family Group" By George De Forest Brush 


JANUARY EXHIBITS 


5th to Portraits by American Artists. 


19th to Sculpture by Evelyn Beatrice Longman. 


19th to American Society of Minature Painters. 


19th to Etchings by C. Jac Young, Charles Heil, Pop Hart, 


Saul Raskin, Abbo Ostrowsky, Diana Thorne, 
Arthur William Heintzleman, Margery Ryerson, 
Harry A. Vincent, including new plates by Martin 
Lewis and John Taylor Arms. 


The Grand Central Art Galleries is a no profit organization operated solely 
in the interest of the American Artist. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


INFORMATION REGARDING PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE OR PRINTS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
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CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Painti 


ALICE RIDDLE "KINDLER 


BEGINNING ee 25 
Painting 


DEWEY ALBINSON 


9 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 















International Art Foundries 
545 Fifth Ave. 

Finest Execution 
of Statuary and 
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Antique and Modern 


See Gallery of Sculpture 
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Pro and Con 


A subscriber at Keene, N. H., has 
to the editor commenting on the attitude of a 
Art Dicest 
He said in 


ceritten 


Brooklyn artist in wishing Tur 


“a horrible death, and quickly.” 
part: 

I cannot say that I “second the motion.”’ be- 
cause 1 do not wish you a “horrible death’’ or 
anything like it, but .. . If I understand your 
aims they are clearly to chronicle what is thought 
and done in the art world. Apparently what is 
thought and done in the art world as ehronicled 
by you does not please “Rising $un,’”’ nor does 
it please me. Assuming that your statement of 
the case is accurate, and that the buying public 
and the critics are really shouting about the 
things to which you give pre-eminence, I feel 
that I have a good reason to doubt the sanity 
of the majority of the buying public and the 
critics. However, I do not agree with “Rising 
Sun” in his hearty cursing of a newspaper for 
printing bad news. You must admit, though, 
for all “Rising Sun’s’’ misdirected blind anger he 
has hit close to the bullseye with his “example 
of Early American thoroughness which none but 
a precious modernist would glance at twice." even 
as you did yourselves in roasting Henri Rousseau 
for his affected naivete. 


Tue Art Dicest is grateful to this apologist, 
even though he makes some serious errors, 
such as suggesting that the magazine gives 
“pre-eminence” to extremist cvorks. It prints 
the most readable and important art news and 
comment just as “The Literary Digest” and 
“Time” review the most readable and im- 
portant happenings and comment in the field 
of general news, and with no more bias, par- 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 
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SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES ij 
of all Schools 
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OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de I’Echelle 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. New in Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 
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Macbeth Gallery 





The Road to a Farm 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 


Herbert Meyer — Vermont Subjects 
Lily Cushing — Portrait Drawings 


Gallery plans include Exhibits designed to trace 
In this con- 
nection we will show Paintings of the Hudson 


the history of American Painting. 


River School, beginning January 25 


t 
15 East 57th St. New YorK 


ANNOUNCE 


the opening of their 


NEW GALLERIES 
at 578 Madison Ave. 





[corner 57th Street] 
Herbert Meyer 


EXHIBITION 


VAN DYKE to LAWRENCE 


[The development of Portraiture in England] 


January 23rd to February 13th 

















tisanship or sensationalism than they employ. 
Space is preponderantiy given to conservative 
news and reproductions, as any one can see. 
And Tue Art Dicest did not “roast” Henri 
Rousseau. It merely quoted, as a piece of news, 
what Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of the 
New York “Times,” said about his affected 
naivete. 

Another letter was received from a sub- 
scriber in Salisbury, Conn., whose views the 
editor believes correctly reflect those of the 
overwhelming majority of the readers of Tue 
Art Dicest. He says: 


The complaints about favoritism that you re- 
eeive should cause you no inquietude. Such things 
are inevitable; and the very fact that they come 


from both camps is proof of your non-partisan 
attitude. 


As one who leans to neither side, I cannot see 
anything but an open-minded policy of fair play 
in your exploitation of art news. The function 
of the magazine, as you have many times stated, 
is to reflect the news and opinion of the art 
world, and, if the ratio swings one way or the 
other between radical and conservative tendencies, 
it is obviously the editorial duty to indicate such 
swing. That is certainly not partisanship. 


After all, art news, like any other news, is 
transitory; it can only reflect trends, and would 
be worthless to the reader if it took on the 
nature of propaganda. 


Many painters, whether modernist or academic, 
who are now enjoying their little day of popular- 
ity and success, will in another generation have 
become forgotten. In my time I have seen in- 
numerable instances of it. The men who are 
doing really important work, who are strong 
enough to go their own way independent of the 
clash of cults and schools, are not disturbing 
themselves about the art news being predominant- 
ly academic or radical. 

Your magazine was launched with the right 
aim and has built up its wide circulation in a 
short time because it has kept true to its pur- 
pose. As you say, if it faltered in that pur- 
pose, its value would cease. And I am sure 
there is no danger of your departing from the 
road you have laid out. 

I had written the foregoing and then con- 
cluded not to send it. After all, why waste 
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time on the soreheads. Then came this last ; even if he discontinues his subscription, 
diatribe in the 1st January issue, and I thought neglect no opportunity of looking through 
it only fair that someone should give you & magazine when he runs across it. 
good word. : bie ot Of the 27 reproductions of paintingsy scw 
Of course, it is annoying, but everything in oi as h 
this world that sets out to be independent has tures and prints in the Ist January numoer 
to make a fight for it, and those hecklers who | Tyr Arr Dicest, 17 were conservative, 7 w 
are too narrow to see anything beyond their ° % th i 
2 ‘Ons. ati 
own particular schools are not worth consider- liberal (not classifiable as either ¢ 


ing. or modernist), and 3 were modernist: 


Ignoring all other considerations, imagine for CONSERVATIVE—Copley’s “Richard, 
a moment what the magazine would be like if | Howe,” Rivera’s “Still Life,” Bradford's 
it did — show apr ge nd of — — waukee panel, Sert’s “Christ Dictating the $ 
ments. it were wholly conservative or wholly ; ” hap 
modernist it would be. deadly monotonous. aaa ae eee aa ae 

You published reproductions of the entire list fi rn 2 . 4 x “Off to the Hant™ 
of Academy prize winners (and I hope your guration, adao's o . 


. ‘ . ; ’s “Vincenzo Cammucini,” Gainsborougil 
correspondent found satisfaction in them!), Does a ” 


“ bo ” te “Wintel 
he think you should not have published the prize Two Ladies ina Landscape. Delman’s “Win ; 
pictures of the Carnegie exhibition? True enough Henryette Whiteside’s Summer at New Cast 
that the first prize was a daub, but certainly Zorn's “Shallow,” Barker's a Lambert's Cove 
the bestowal of prizes in the most distinctive Watson's “Rocks and Spray, two. views of 
exhibition in the country is important news. Egyptian bronze aegis, Lawrence's “Mrs, Gilme 
And you followed it up with the roasts of the | Total, 17. oe 
critics. LIBERAL—Walt Kuhn’s “Miss A.” and “b 
It really seems to me that there is an element | Clown” (no more radical than Frans 
of fear in the attitude of these grumblers. The | Rivera’s “John Dunbar” and “The Libe 
academic chaps are afraid that the modernists (typically Mexican), Thelma Cudlipp 0 it 
are shov’ng them to the wall, and the radicals | “Madonna,” Williams’ ‘Still Life 
perhaps nave a latent distrust of themselves that Total, 7. 
needs bolstering up by seeing nothing but praise MODERNIST—Matisse’s “Deux Jeune Filles 
of their cult. la Fenetre.” Picasso's “Femme Assise,” Derail 
I hazard a guess that this latest grumbler, | “Nu.” Total, 3. 


St. Augustine’s Art Center Tariff Kills Old Art Firm 


Through the generous grant by the city of The tariff world war has killed the olde 
St. Augustine, Fla., of the Davenport Park | art firm in the world. Artaria & Co., found 


Club House for an art center, the Arts Club | in Vienna in 1770, has announced its liquit 
there has a new headquarters. tion. 
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The club has announced as officers for the At one time Artaria was one of the lead 


coming year: Ralph Hillbom, president; Mrs. | art concerns in Austria, as well as one of 


Arthur Buckner Barret, first vice-president; | foremost music publishing houses in the wom, 


Mrs. J. S. Adams, second vice-president; Mrs. | having brought out many of the origl 
W. Y. Atkinson, recording secretary; Walter | editions of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, 
Pike, corresponding secretary; J. Dexter Phin- | those days art firms were the usual publish 
ney, secretary-treasurer; J. M. Caesar, legisla- | of music. Until a few years ago the prod 
ture; Arthur Buckner Barret, finance; Mrs. | of Artaria went all over the world. How 
J. M. T. Reid, education, and Miss Anna | one tariff wall after another was erected, 
Depew Cooper, beautification. the house has been compelled to discontit 
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New York, N. Y. 
416 East 59th St. 
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“Mother and Child,” Jaroslav Brozik. 
ne of Group Awarded Scarab Gold Medal. 


'It seems to be agreed in Detroit that Michi- 
n art has gone modern. Not only do the 
ize winning works indicate it, but, accord- 
g to the majority of the art writers, most 
m the exhibits in the 22nd annual at the Art 
stitute show a decided trend toward radi- 
ism. The three main honor pictures are 
ewith reproduced, by courtesy of the Detroit 
ews, whose staff photographer made them. 
pm The Detroit Saturday Night is the organ 
dford’s M@f wealth and society in Detroit. Its editor, 
ae os M. Nimmo, wrote a first page editorial 
and aded “Art, Stoves and Automobiles,” in 
Hunt,” Laghich he said the show was “worth running 
a tursions to see.” Referring to the work of 
New Caste MOdernists, he wrote: 
ert's Cong We must take off our hats to this school 
Mota? - painters, who have been brave enough to 
card all the old fogy ideas about perspective, 
atomy, draughtsmanship, composition and 
or harmony. Possibly the widespread un- 
ployment has given many people an op- 
tunity to play with paints and brushes 
vune Filles h as they never enjoyed before. 
oo,” Dae “Tt would be unfair to many of the ex- 
bitors to pan the show, but in fairness to 
Firm f°" work it is almost a crime that some of 
1 the old outrages should be hung in the same build- 
Pr Lopsided jugs and bottles, distorted land- 
Co., found i jug d bottles, distorted lan 
its liquid Pes, flowers that exist only in the imagina- 
fon of the ‘artist,’ assail the visitor on every 
He, Most of them are mercifully small, but 
ecasionally you see a big one that gives you 
same sensation as your first long drop in 


m express elevator. The modernist figures are 
pulsive. 
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“i the collection as a whole is typical of 

Hichigan art we ought to stick to building 

toves and automobiles.” 

Ralph Holmes, critic of the Times, wrote: 
g that the art of a country repre- 

ents the degree and taste of its civilization, 

ust where would the Man from Mars think 


“Figures in Landscape,” by Edgar Yeager. 


OPINION OF THE WorLD 


New York, N. Y., 15th January, 1932 


Michigan's 22nd Annual Gets Roasted for Its Modernism 


Best Work in the Exhibition. 


5 


Michigan to be? . . . I sought my impression 
of the show by making one complete tour of 
the three galleries which house the 294 paint- 
ings and 27 pieces of sculpture, walking slowly 
past each wall, without catalogue and with- 
out consulting signatures. My impression after 
such an examination is that civilization in 
Michigan is in a state of bewilderment and 
high nervous tension and that art is being 
used by the bulk of its practitioners as.a means 
of escape from reality, not as illumination, nor 
glorification nor even castigation of the actual 
world in which we live. 

“Jumbled planes, muddled colors, staggered 
outlines seem to predominate. Here and there 
we find looking from its frame a portrait which 
resembles the people about us; but mostly the 
anatomy is distorted, the color scheme weird, 
the model vapid and uninteresting. Land- 
scapes for the most part look as though the 
artists wore lenses which distorted not only 
contours but colors, while traditional propor- 


tions and perspectives are discarded com- 


Artists Start San Diego Gallery 

The Contemporary Artists of San Diego, 
Inc., has been organized in the Southern Cali- 
fornia city and has opened a downtown gal- 
lery where works by the members will be 
shown. Among the artists participating are 
Leon Bonnet, Maurice Braun, Charles A. 


Fries, Donal Hord, Everett Gee Jackson, Leslie- 


W. Lee. Alfred R. Mitchell, James Tank 
Porter, Charles Reiffel, Otto H. Schneider and 
Elliot Torrey. 


Cincinnati Attendance Grows 
Significant as an indication of the stimulus 
produced in a community by a museum, is the 
report from the Cincinnati Art museum that 
during 1931 there was an advance in at- 
tendance of nearly 10,000 over the preceding 
year. The number of visitors totalled 139,027. 


Prize for 
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“Girl Reading,” by James Calder. 
Tannahill Modern Art Prize. 


pletely until the result is something neither 
primitive nor naive, but only mad and puz- 
zling. Genre pictures and still lifes trouble us 
with the colors of a sick world, with forms 
apparently shaken by earthquake, recorded by 
artists with myopia. 

“The pristine impression which I got from 
a single viewing of this exhibition is that 
Michigan artists live in a sad, mad, sick and 
unstable world. This impression cannot be 
charged against any factionalism in the selec- 
tion of the pictures, because the exhibitors 
themselves named the jury and the jury voted 
without argument. It Paul 
Honore, Zolton Sepeshy, Walt Speck. Leon A. 
Makielski, Reginald O. Bennett, Samuel Cash- 
wan and Roy C. Gar 

A contrary view was expressed by Florence 
Davies, critic of the News. “It is apparent,” 
she wrote, “that Michigan art 


show which com- 


consisted of 
nble.” 


is getting into 
its stride and can muster a 
local exhibitions in 
Cleveland and Chi- 
f sound 
extremes in the 


pares favorably with the 
such strong art cente 
The 
and the 
quality of the work results in pre 


cago presence of so much 


work absence of 
viding a 
dead level of satisfactory achievement, but not 
a great deal that is outstanding.” 

The prize winners Founders Society 

prize for the best work in the exhibition, 
Edgar Yeager, “Figures in Landscape”; 
of Modern Art prize, 
Reading”; Club gold medal. Jaroslav 
Brozik, for a group of two oils and two litho- 
graphs; Anna Scripps Whitcomb prize for best 
work exemplifying traditional 
qualities, Fredrika Goodwin for her sculpture, 
“Carolyn”; etching prize, Charles A. Barker, 
“Le Pay”; Frederic Ziegan prize for best pic- 
ture by an artist who has never received an 
award, Helen May, “Still Life” (water color); 
Clara Dyer prize for best Detroit subject, 
Hunter Griffith, “Water Works Park.” 


were: 
Friends 


James Calder, “Girl 


Scarab 


academic or 
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Japanese Limns ‘Character’ of American Scene 


“House on the Meadow,’ by Chuzo Tamotzu. 


Although he was born in Japan, Chuzo 
Tamotzu, who is exhibiting at the galleries of 
“An American Group” in the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel until Jan. 23, has become so completely 
Yankee that he has become a typical inter- 
preter of “the American scene”, and uses 
Staten Island for a large amount of his ma- 
terial. He paints, however, the little that is 
left of Staten Island of other days—the part 
the real estate men have not yet reached with 
“manors” and catalogue-built bungalows. 
Tamotzu started painting in Japan in 1913, 
and in 1916 went to China where he continued 
to develop. In 1917 he was painting in Java. 
In 1920 he arrived in New York, since which 
time he seems completely to have absorbed 
America. both as to scene and people. He 
has participated in many group exhibitions. 
“Though he paints the figure occasionally 
and still lifes of course,” said the New York 
Sun, “he seems to be at his best in land- 


| The palette is rich and versatile. 


| vague 
| exhibit 


| tion. 
| imaginative fecundity.” 


| scape, in which he achieves some really ap- 


pealing results. Which is not surprising when 
you learn that he holds that houses have as 


| much character as human beings and that he 
| approaches them purely as studies in charac- 


ter, in growth or decay.” 

The Times said: “This is work marked by 
much beauty and a fine sense of artistic values. 
Tamotzu 
varies his brush strokes to suit the require- 


| ments of a subject and makes discreet use 


of the incised line. A curious up-and-down 
stroke can sometimes give skies a look of 
menace.” The Post: “It is a lively 
full of an ecstatic intensity which 
makes itself felt everywhere, so that even 


| familiar vegetables lying on a table—carrots, 


onions, celery, usually placid enough—sud- 
denly seem imbued with a vehement anima- 


Tamotzu is a prolific painter of great 





Young International 


The exhibiting body called “An American 
Group” will hold its first annual international 
exhibition from Jan. 25 until Feb.. 20 at its 
galleries in the Barbizon-Plaza, New York, Be- 
sides the foreign painters, there will be non- 
member exhibitors selected by the group. 

Of the foreign artists there will be two Mex- 
icans, six Frenchmen, two Slavs, one Russian, 
and one Irish woman. The French group has 
an organization in Paris similar to “An Amer- 
ican Group.” Aided by Maximilien Gauthier, 
French critic, and Benjamin Levine, journalist, 
these artists aim to exhibit their work in the 
United States and also to open a gallery abroad 
to which American artists may send work. 

The French group proposes to combat the 
public tendency to “overlook young artists in 
favor of moderns of 50 or 75, like Matisse anc. 
Picasso.” 

“There are plenty of worthwhile younger 
artists,” asserts Levine, “but the public does 
not know them. Big names clog the vision 
of even those who are really interested.” 








Sculptor a Suicide 


After suffering for eight months in a nervous 
breakdown, Oliver N. Burdett, architectural 
sculptor, killed himself with a shotgun on Jan. 
5 at Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
years old. His specialty was the carving of 
stone. Two years ago the Building Trades 
Congress awarded him a medal for his carv- 
ings on the New York Life Building. 

Among other buildings which Mr. Burdett 
decorated with his sculpture are the New York 
Public Library, where he tooled the heads of 
lions on the keystones; the Morgan Library, 
the Grand. Central Terminal, where he chisel- 
ed the group of figures about the clock and 
Riverside Church, New York, as well as libra- 


He was 72 


| ries and other public buildings in Philadelphia, 


St. Louis and Detroit. 


Fresco Exemplar Dead 
Paul M. Boudoin, who sponsored the es- 
tablishment of the International Fresco School 
at Paris, died on Dec. 27, aged 87. He was 
a pupil of Puvis de Chavannes. 


Carlsen Is Dead 


Emil Carlsen died on Jan. 2 after a brief j 
ness at his home in New York, at the age 
78. Although he was a native of Copenhage 
Denmark, most of Carlsen’s professional cara 
was passed in this country, where he gaing 
wide recognition for his still lifes, landscap 
and marines. 

After a short study of architecture at 
Royal Academy in Copenhagen, Carlsen car 
to America in 1872, when he was only { 
On his arrival he became interested in pain 
ing. He made his home in Boston and 
there for 15 years, developing a technique 
still life painting, for which he became fame 

Nearly every year for the first quarter 
this century he won a medal or a mo 
prize at an American exhibition. Some of the 
prizes were as follows: Inness prize ( 
gundi Club), Shaw Purchase Prize (Societ 
of American Artists), gold medal -at St. Le 
Exposition, 1904; Inness gold medal, 19% 
(National Academy of Design); Temple go 
medal, 1912 (Pennsylvania Academy of th 
Fine Arts); Saltus gold medal, 1918 (Nation 
Academy of Design); Carnegie Prize, 19} 
gold medal at the Sesquicentennial Expositio 
1926. 

In 1920 and in 1930 Mr. Carlsen served a 
the jury of award of Carnegie Institute’s J 
ternational. Carlsen was a member of th 
National Academy of Design, the Natio 
Institute of Arts and Letters, the Salmagun« 
Club, the Century Club and the Bohemia 
Club of San Francisco. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary wrote of Carlsen i 
the New York Times: “Looking back ov 
the paintings by this artist that year aft 
year have brought distinction to the galleri 


in which they were shown, one thinks of tp 


Danish attitude toward their potteries a 
porcelains, produced with a care and patiend 
and a fastidious zest for perfection that lea 
the potter to reject all but the most exquisi 
forms, the most perfect firing, to serve as 
basis for design. . . . 

“He was a great painter. Through his con 
sistent adherence to the mighty force of unde 
statement, through his avoidance of all che 


methods of appeal or hurried use of devicdh, 


to gain effects quickly, through the technic 
beauty of his surfaces, he was great, if 1 
use the word in its simple sense of extra 
ordinary in accomplishment, and he was ver 
nearly unique among his contemporaries 1 
his attention to each step of his work fro 
the beginning to the end. His preparation 6 
a canvas was in itself an art. He did o 
for J. Alden Weir, who found it so beautif 
that he hung it on the wall as it was am 
could never bring himself to paint on it.” 


“His draftsmanship,” said the New Yor 


Herald Tribune, “perhaps due to his earl 
architectural training, was regarded as remark 
able for precision and purity and he had t 
faculty of putting life into the surface of h 
pictures so that the texture of every objed 
seemed to invite the test of touch.” 


Maurice Greiffenhagen Dead 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, noted British paintt 
and member of the Royal Academy, died 
London on Dec. 27, at the age of 69. 
had had a distinguished teaching career 
London, and was known for his portraits al 
decorative murals. His paintings are in @ 
Sydney National Museum, the Liverpool 
Gallery, the Municipal Museum of Ghent, @ 
the Carnegie Gallery in Pittsburgh. 
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sad | Rivera’s New Sociological Frescoes of New York Are Acclaimed 
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“Frozen Assets.” Bank Vault, Lodging House, Skyscrapers. Fresco 
| Carlsen j Painted by Rivera for Museum of Modern Art. 
> back ov 
oe aft Significant of the great public interest in 
the galle ‘ s 
rinks of type me-man show of the works of Diego Rivera 


ow on view at the Museum of Modern Art, 
¢ York, are the attendance figures for the 


ytteries a 
ind patiend 





n that leagtst two weeks to Jan. 11, totalling 31,625. 
ost exquisitf@his comes within 5,000 of the entire five 
serve as @eeks of the Matisse show just preceding it, 






i hich was second only to the: “Painting in 
igh his COWPris” show. 
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Much comment has been aroused by the 
ee new frescoes Uepicting American in- 
try, as seen in New York, painted by 
‘a at the museum and put on view Jan. 
Most of the critics were laudatory in their 
latements, concentrating on the composite 























:poraries imiew of New York, “Frozen Assets.” Helen 
work fromfippleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle claimed 
eparation @or this the emotional content of Rivera’s work 
He did oft Mexico and said further: 

so beautify 

it was am ‘cc 

on it” Arc of Art” 

New Yor An “Arc of Art,” according to Tom Vicker- 
» his earlihan in the Chicago Evening Post, promises 
as remark 








D set a precedent for the display of fine arts 
tring the 1933 world’s fair in Chicago. Dr. 
nD. Albert, director of publicity for the 
mtury of Progress Exposition” has revealed 
hat an odd, bow shaped building, not very 
prge, will contain 10 or 12 single rooms, in 


he had t 
rface of hij 
very objed 















Dead ch of which will be exhibited but one work 
tish paint@@t art. Mr. Vickerman reports that the single 
ny, died ifooms will be in the bend of the “bow.” Here 
of 69. H few famous treasures from museums and 

careet Mfollections from all over the world “will blaze 
yrtraits anggo 





t h in solitary splendor like precious jewels.” 
are in ti | The Post quotes Dr. Albert as saying: “We 
verpool hall endeavor to make all of them works ac- 
Ghent, am@aimed by popular affection. Ordinarily, this 
h also mean critical acclaim. But not al- 




















































“The point of view expressed is entirely in 
keeping with Diego’s social philosophy. Com- 
ing to New York in times like these, it is un- 
derstandable that he would be immediately 
impressed by the paradox of the skyscrapers, 
symbol of capitalistic efficiency, and the grow- 
ing hordes of the unemployed. Diego’s ‘New 
York 1931’ shows a layer of skyscrapers be- 
neath which is a crowded ‘flop house’ and be- 
neath that the vault of a bank. The symbol 
is obvious and elementary, but the fact it de- 
picts is just that too. Furthermore, it has a 
direct emotional appeal.” 

The Times preferred “Pneumatic Drill,” con- 
sidering “Frozen Assets” to be “bleakly lite- 
rary,” and “Electric Power” not “alpestrine in 
quality.” Concerning the first it said: 

“Pneumatic Drill’ is another matter. De- 
spite its being done virtually in monochrome, 
this fresco possesses in fairly good measure the 
appeal of Rivera’s major accomplishments 


ways. The critics have long made fun of “The 
Angelus,’ which the French call the ‘Apotheosis 
of the Potato Patch.’ 
ever, this painting is the crystallization of 
prayer.” 

Although he refused to name the exact works 
of art to be shown, Dr. Albert indicated that 
the rooms might contain such items as 
Whistler’s “Mother,” Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus,” or “The Frieze of Phidias.” 

The bow-shaped building is to be one of 
the three centers for the display of art during 
the fair, the other two being the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and the new Epstein art build- 
ing at the University of Chicago. 


A Dominichino for Kansas City 
A portrait of St. Agnes by Dominichino, 
Italian artist, 1581-1641, has been presented 


| to the Kansas City Art Institute. by Margaret 


Patton Diller. in memory of her mother. 


To the masses, how- | 





“Pneumatic Drilling,’ Painted by Diego Rivera for the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 


displayed in the same room. The forcefully 
defined figures at work with the drill itself 
are authentic; that is to say, they belong in 
Sefior Rivera’s gallery of significant and 
characteristic statement. The whole composi- 
tion builds with amplitude and vital repose. 
One misses, it is true, the eloquence of color 
that, always allied with form, helps make the 
Mexican stories so attractive to the eye and 
so moving. But the essential impetus is be- 
hind it and the work is brought to a satisfy- 
ing conclusion.” 

In aswer to John J. Munroe’s characteriza- 
tion of Rivera as a “conscienceless thief” in 
art, the Times brought the new frescoes in as 
evidence of Rivera’s versatility and_ said: 
“Spleen cannot wash these frescoes from the 
wall. They might even be able to withstand 
the tongue of Thersites, that classic old reviler, 
who tried to put Achilles and Ulysses out of 
the running.” 





Women Moderns 

The New York Society of Women Artists— 
distinctive because of its modernity—has moved 
into new quarters, which occupy about one 
half of the 30th floor in the Squibb Building. 
The Society will hold group shows of three or 
four members at a time, thus enabling each to 
be adequately represented. 

Some of the artists represented in the open- 
ing exhibition, consisting of work by all the 
members, are Adelaide Lawson, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Dorothy Varian, Mildred Crooks, Doris 
Rosenthal, Mildred Peabody, Theresa Bern- 
stein, Ruth Jonas, Sonia Brown and Dorothy 
Greenbaum. 


Would Whistler Join It? 


At a recent meeting at the Royal Society 
of Arts, London, it was resolved to found a 
Ruskin Society. 
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Women Win All the Washington 


“Louise,” by May Ashton. 


All the prizes at the 41st annual exhibition 


of 


the Society of Washington Artists, being 
held during January at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., 
women. Of equal interest is the fact that the 


composed 


were won by 


jury was entirely of men—Charles 
Dunn, Lesley Jackson and Minor Jameson. 

May Ashton, whose prize winning portrait 
study is reproduced above, was at one time 
an art teacher in Washington’s local schools. 
The other prize winners: Landscape medal, 
Mary G. Riley, “Cathedral at Taxco;” still 
life prize, Ruth Porter Ward, “Bignonia;” sculp- 
ture prize, Gladys Huling Theis, 
Legette.” 

Ada Rainey in the Washington Post de- 
scribed the show as having, “much color, bold- 
ness of design, strength of line and an increas- 
ing striving for form. It is a departure from 


the rather conservative usual showing of the 


“Maxwell 


Borglum Gets Bryan Commission 
Gutzon Borglum, who is carving gigantic 
heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt on the side of Mount Rushmore, 
S. D., and who is yet to grave Lee and the 
Confederate Army on the side of Stone Moun- 


Prizes 


First Portrait Prize. 
society. The departure is all to the good. It 
shows that artists of the city have bestirred 
themselves and have taken note of the way 
the wind blows elsewhere in the world of art 
and are painting according to the new trend. 


| This does not apply to all the painters, for 


many are firmly entrenched in the conservative 
way of doing things and do not wish to 
change.” 

The Washington Sunday Star also commented 
on the modern trend of the show. “It is es- 
sentially modern,” wrote Leila Mechlin, 


| “without being ultra modernistic—and that is 


well. We must explore new paths or we 
shall lose the spirit of adventure and become 
sterile. Surely there is nothing timid or old- 
fashioned here. Great art? Well, perhaps not, 
but great art does not happen every day and 
is not always recognizable at birth. But there 


is much good art, evidencing gift and vision 


| on the part of our local painters.” 


Ga., has now been awarded the com- 
mission to design the memorial to be erected 


in Washington to William Jennings Bryan. 


tain, 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world, 





Third Generation | 11 


The O’Brien Galleries, the oldest in Chic 
and with two exceptions, the oldest igg 
United States, recently made Willian 
O’Brien, Jr., grandson of the founder, 
O’Brien, the new active manager. Wil 
V. O’Brien, Sr., who entered partnership 
his father in 1882, will continue to 
adviser to his son. § 
The oldest art concern in America ig: 
Vose Galleries in Boston, founded ip 
and the next oldest is Knoedler’s in New 9 
founded in 1851. The fourth is Keppel’s, ig 
York, 1872. Macbeth’s, New York, 189; 
the oldest firm handling American arty 
clusively. a 
Martin O’Brien, originally from Ireland @ 
a carpenter by trade, set up a small ffm 
shop in Lake Street, Chicago, in 1855. 
1861 he had made so much _ progress 
framing-and selling pictures that he was 
to abandon his carpenter trade, so he opel 
an establishment for art activities exclusiv 
At one time O’Brien’s was situated next 
a grocery store which had restaurant facilitiel “Mary 
“Here,” says the Chicago Evening Post, 
O’Brien went frequently to lunch. He to 
a fancy to a bright young clerk, W. Scot, 
Thurber, and eventually took him into ti 
‘emporium’ to sell ‘chromos’ instead of bea 
and pies. After learning the business, W. Sco 
Thurber branched out for himself, and b 
came the second picture dealer in Chicago. 
“The retail ‘emporium’ and the wholes 
establishment were prospering mightily, whapiden J 
in early October, 1871, the great Chicago figghe Tim 
swept everything away. Martin’s son recal§ “Inch 
his father, a long-bearded ‘old man’ of 4§f Fran 
wearing a high silk hat and contemplating tipainted 
ruins. All he saved were the big keys to ting pic 
two buildings, which now are nailed to parallel 
wooden frame of the ex-carpenter’s makinggng to | 


ashineaincicmecgiiienieneniccisinipataiagineny reat E 
A Modern Knoedler Show 


The first exhibition of American modern a 
to be sponsored by M. Knoedler & Co. h 
just been held in the firm’s Chicago gallerigl, 
The exhibition was arranged through the cou 
tesy of the Downtown Gallery of New Yo 
The foreword of the catalogue said in pa 

“It is our conviction that the work of 
artists included in this particular group Wa Engl 
bear ample proof of the existence of a definilffhe shc 
American expression entirely apart from thi apestri 
known as the ‘American Scene’ . . . . It is 00am, pt 
through the interest aroused by discussid Waey 
that any art can flourish and expand, a ; En 
through contrast with foreign contemporal 8 
art a more accurate measure of our own 4 e 
complishments can’ be gained.” bout, 

Included in the exhibition were paintingglan t 
sculpture, drawings and prints by Peggy Bacogpaul J 
Alexander Brook, Glenn O. Coleman, Stuaijudgme 
Davis, Charles Demuth, Hunt Diederich, Dutrench 
can Ferguson, Anne Goldthwaite, “Pop” Hath. art 
Stefan Hirsch, Bernard Karfiol, Karl Knath§, 4 
John Marin, Joseph Pollet, Louis Ritmai 
Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, John Sto 
Max Weber, Marguerite Zorach and Willia 
Zorach. 


Mrs. Hackett as Art Adviser 
Mrs. Helen Hackett has found that b ality 
services as art adviser and specialist in Ear stasi 
American paintings have been so increasiM@iy., 
in demand that she has discontinued eneral 
Hackett Galleries in New York and, Whine 
quarters at the Fairfax, 116 East 56th § erned 
will devote herself entirely to this Dbrat@iourte, 
| of her work. 
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Twelve Old Masters from Knole Are Seeking a Home in America 








& “Mary, Countess of Dorset,” by Gheerhardt. 
Post, 


, He 00 
» W. Sco 
m into 





The collection of twelve famous old masters 
ent to this country from Knole, Sevenoaks, 
ent. by Lord Sackville, and which are for 
























3 of ‘bea le to American collectors and museums, will 
3S, W. CO} * ° 

f and ppe o view until Jan. 21 at Averell House, 
Chicago. 42 East 53d, New York, for the benefit 
e wholes’ the Musicians’ Emergency Aid. Edward 
htily, whqpiden Jewell wrote this descriptive review in 
Chicago fighe Times: 

son recal§ “Included is the beautiful full-length portrait 
nan’ of 4§f Frances Cranford, fifth Countess of Dorset, 
aplating tainted by Van Dyck in 1638. This charm- 
keys to tigng picture illustrates strikingly the close 
jailed to fparallel that exists between the work belong- 


’s making 


Show 


ng to Van Dyck’s last period and that of the 
reat English portraitists. Van Dyck died in 


9 

nom f  France’s Art 

. wallet Rivalling the preceding Flemish, Italian and 
h the cougesian shows held at Burlington House in 
New Yorgondon, the Exhibition of French Art, which 
id in pargppened Jan. 4 at Burlington House, proved 
vork of tid be the greatest artistic event of the year 
group Wim England. It will continue until March 6. 
of a definitifhe show includes more than 100 paintings and 
from tapestries loaned by the Louvre, besides pieces 
; i rom private collections and museums of other 
xpanda pountries, as well as examples from the King 








England’s collection. 
The XIXth century contribution, occupying 
bout. one-third of the show, is stressed more 
han the other centuries. According to M. 
paul Jamot of the Louvre, this reflects a true 
udgment on the part of the committee, since 
tench painting came into full flower after 
e art of all the other countries of Europe 
ad declined. 
Iu summing up the history of French art, 
- Janot, in the London Times, stated that the 
thibition reveals “an art which keeps its head 
etween earth and heaven, essentially humane, 
ctfully realistic, and on occasion delicately 
eusuous, but avoiding alike the robust sen- 
1 ae pality of such painters as _Rubens and the 
: coiaall oo of Angelico and El Greco; an art 
tinued ariel — intelligent, never clumsy, and 
and, Wi ae J Seager by a characteristic ele- 
. 56th § Sel . ar as painting, specifically, is con- 
his beam ao. was a steady progress from the 
to the nineteenth century, with a 
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“Sir Thomas More,” by Holbein. 


1641, so that the portrait of Frances Cran- 
ford takes its distinguished place near the end 
of the Flemish painter’s career. 

“Another canvas that will appeal strongly 
to the gallery visitor is Marcus Gheerhardt’s 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. This, one is 
informed, was painted at Knole in 1602, from 
life. The portraits of Sir Thomas More and 
of his daughter, Margaret Roper, are attributed 
to the school of Holbein. The likeness of 
Mrs. Bates, famous in her day as an opera 
singer and beauty, was made by Ozias Hum- 
phrey, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“A second portrait by Gheerhardt of Mary, 
Countess of Dorset, throws fascinating light 
on what we must assume represented the ul- 
timate in the way of fashionable dress. The 


final emancipation from all but artistic inten- 
tions.” 

The origin of French art was discussed in 
an editorial in the New York Times: “Stretch- 
ing from the Mediterranean to the Channel 
and from the Pyrenees to the Low Countries, 
France has been in touch for centuries with 
Italy, Spain and Flanders, and to no small 
extent with England and Ireland. From all 
these her art borrowed what it needed. In 
the Avignon of the Popes and the Aix of King 
René, France and Italy were wedded. From 
the Netherlands France took the rich color, 
the full detail, and something of the tur- 
bulent vitality of a Northern people. In 
Watteau may be seen the influence of Rubens; 
in Ingres the influence of Flaxman; Manet 
looks back through Goya to the great Span- 
iards; Constable and Turner and Bonington 
and the Japanese print all find a place in the 
Impressionist practice; and of late none have 
been so eager as the French to learn from 
the Indians of Central and South America 
and from the negroes of Africa. 

“Yet their prudence and their respect for 
form and order have prevented the French 
from ever being carried away by a blind or 
servile admiration of their borrowings. They 
never worship an idol uncritically. When they 
are found pushing principle and practice to 
extremes (as some of them have done, for 
instance, in the pursuit of Cubism) the ex- 
planation is a desire of intellectual rather than 











“Mrs. Bates,” by Oxias Humphrey. 





long bodice is rigidly slender, and the enor- 
mous hoop, or ‘wheel’ skirt, provides a sort 
of wide shelf at the waist, ample and flat 
enough to serve as a table! The Countess ap- 
pears in all her glory of pearls and diamonds, 
attired for some 
the standpoint of painting, Antonio Moro’s 
portrait of a young patrician woman is as 
fine as anything in the exhibition.. Bartel 
Bruyn and Joos van Cleeve also are repre- 
sented. 

“Of special interest, too, are a fine pair of 
hunting scenes by the English painter, J. E. 
Ferneley: ‘Interior of Stable’ and ‘The Cava- 
lier,’ by Philip Wouverman, and a still-life by 
Simon Luttichuijs.” 


glittering social function. From 





aesthetic satisfaction, which naturally appeals 
to a logical, thinking race; although it must 
not be forgotten that the Frenchman is the 
prince of witty jokers and that he loves dear- 
Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald- 
Tribune wrote of design in relationship to 
French painting: “Design, the core and crown 
ly to shock the middle-class mind.” 
of all ereat art! That must be the outstand- 
ing factor in the brilliant sequence at Bur- 
lington House. In our modern day we are 
disposed to think of ‘life’ in art as some- 
thing projected into painting on its own terms, 
which as often as not are disconcertingly casual; 
but to the French it has ever been an element 
to be cajoled or even forced into the mold of 
an artist’s pattern. Eighteenth century French 
painting brims over with life, albeit that life, 
save in the pictures of Chardin, is pretty ex- 
life of 


not, 


Fashion, a arti- 
Artificial the 
social movement of the period was likewise 


clusively the life of 


ficiality all compact. or 
very human, and it is inspiring to observe how 
it is brought within the confines of measured 
design, how Boucher is as careful of the con- 
struction of a court portrait as he is of the 
to his 
care for form, 


stage management necessary one of 


This 


for symmetry, for unity, runs all through the 


mythological episodes. 


French art of the eighteenth century.” 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Carl Milles’ Only Pupil Will 


Exhibit Here 


“The Ride of the Water Sprite,’ by Maud von ‘Rosen. 


A young Swedish sculptor, Countess Maud 
von Rosen, the only pupil of Carl Milles, will 
exhibit her work for the first time in America 
at the Arden Gallery, New York, beginning 
Jan. 19. Portrait busts, figures, animal studies 
and fantastic compositions, based on Swedish 
mythology, will be included. She lives in 
Washington, where her husband is attached to 
the Swedish legation. Before coming to America 
she made an unusual use of her talents by 
designing mascots for the automobiles of il- 


lustrious personages, including Crown Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

The list of patrons and patronesses includes 
His Excellency and Mrs. Wollmar Bostrom, 
Sir Joseph Duveen, Dr. Christian Brinton, Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. Leland Harrison, 
Mrs. John M. Morehead, Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Robert Low 
Bacon, Mrs. Richard S. Aldrich, Mrs. H. Ed- 
ward Manville, Mrs. John L. Rogers, Mrs. 
Gustavus Kirby, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Condé Nast, Mrs. James C. Rogerson. 





Friends 


The lifelong friendship between Charles 
Ricketts and Charles Shannon was brought to 
notice in London when the former’s will was 
published. In it the noted painter, sculptor 
and stage designer left all his estate, valued 
at £36,283, and consisting mainly of art 
treasures, to Mr. Shannon. 

The two artists, in their youth, met at the 
Lambeth Art School. They soon became in- 
separable friends and shared the same studio. 
Both remained bachelors, and for many years 
they lived together at Townshend House, 
Albert Road, Regent’s Park. Both were mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. Mr. Shannon, 
who is 68, was very ill at the time Mr. Ricketts 
died last October, and for several weeks the 
news of his friend’s death had to be kept 
from him. 


Georgia's Third Annual 
The third annual exhibition of the Associa- 
tion of Georgia Artists will open in Macon on 
Jan. 16, under the sponsorship of the Macon 
Art Association. Afterwards the collection will 
be shown at the High Museum, Atlanta, and 
the Telfair Art Gallery, Savannah. 


Gives a Teniers to Detroit 
Harold Leger, New York Art dealer, has 
given “The Camp Fire,” a small painting by 
David Teniers the Younger (1610-1690), to 
the Detroit Institute of Art. 


| Ballet Russe, 
| sanitarium, living as in a dream. 


| painted floral designs and insects. 


The Mad Niyinsky 


Various stages of madness extending over a 


| period of 13 years are illustrated in the paint- 


ings of Waslaw Nijinsky, famous Russian 
dancer, who was the star of the Diaghileff 
and who is 


now in a Swiss 


When his breakdown began Nijinsky turned 


| to painting, and his watercolors, pastels and 


drawings are of such psychological interest 
that Dr. Freud and Dr. Jung advised Mme. 
Nijinsky to exhibit them. A collection of 


| more than 50, illustrating the progressive stages 


of Nijinsky’s illness, are to be exhibited on 
Feb. 2 at the Leggett Studios in the Waldorf- 
Astoria for three weeks. 

“As if detesting now the brilliant coloring 
which made the Ballet ‘Russe resemble an 


| agitated rainbow, Nijinsky,” says the New 
| York Times, “has turned in the recent years 


of his illness to the macabre. He paints un- 


| mitigated gloom, for the most part large areas 
| of somber color with perhaps a few lines to 
| suggest the outlines of a soldier’s helmet—the 
object which he portrays over and over again.” 


In the first stage of his madness the dancer 
Later he 
turned to subjects which sometimes resembled 
haunted faces, with staring eyes, and some- 
times grotesque masks. Then came the “black 


| period” when he painted almost unrelieved 
| dark spaces. 
| are kept before him always, but he only turns 
| to them intermittently. 


Painting and drawing materials 


Monumental Task 


Art scholars throughout the world are , 
making use of Princeton University’s inder 
Christian art, which, though still incom) 
covers 50,000 subjects and twelve centor; 
time. It has been scientifically compiled! 
the department of art and archeology of 


university, after many years of intensive 
| The record is now complete as to dese 


. 
pt 


| bibliography and reproductions for the obj 
| of Christian art down to: the year 700, 

| ther study is expected to carry this thor 
| ness down to the year 1200, for the be 
| of students of Romanesque and mid-B 


—__$— 





art and iconography. 
The index was conceived in 1918 by 1 
bers of the department of art and archezok 
who suggested that material on objects 
Christian art be catalogued. Although 
attempts to do this had been made in Eure 
none of the work there was finished, 
makes the Princeton index the only one ¢ 
kind in the world. " 
The first section was begun by Mrs. Ch 
MacDonald, and was devoted to the Chri 
sarcophagi of the fourth century. In 
Mrs. Phila C. Nye, the present director of 
index, was placed in charge. The original g 
of two has been enlarged to eight, and the in 
files now occupy a whole floor of the ng 
wing of McCormick Hall at the Unive 
The subjects are classified on some 200 
cards, which are so arranged that a stud il Jan. 
may find, in a few hours, information qpore oft 
formerly required months. D, 22 a 
The cataloguing is done by “readers” w The as 
study the literature on Christian art, and reciuch as 
the data in notebooks, which are then ched 
by a member of the faculty or the index stiesents 
The information then goes to the card ftalogue 
who copies the description on a master om both / 
and makes cross reference. cards. Reprod says: 
tions are made by photostat and filed. B ait 
it is constantly checked, and the rules of clamith the 
fication are strictly observed, the index is almfadually 
crrorless. ot Eng 


48 Davies Works Sold }/ or 


In spite of the depression, 48 works by ; 
late Arthur B. Davies were sold for $12/q Statin, 
from an exhibition at the Ferargil Gallageates is 
during December. The collection, providediigs tha 
Dr. Virginia M. Davies, the artist’s widllooks, 
ranged in price from $15 to $1,000, and o 
prised small paintings, bronzes, water ©0 
etchings, drawings and lithographs. Inch 
were a number of small panels which cot 
tuted Davies’ library of sketches, which he 
tained in his studio for use in creating la 
paintings. 

According to F. Newlin Price, president 
the Ferargil Galleries, the majority of the 
sold went to collectors who have hith 
owned no Davies pictures. Among the 
chasers were: Miss Antoinette Schulte, 
C. Whitney Dall, Mrs. Rainey Rogers, 3 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. W. John 
mond, Mrs. Edmund N. Huyck, Mrs. J.@ 
Bassett, Miss M. H. Watson, Mr. Edwardi 
Root, Mrs. J. W. Steube, Mrs. Mahonri Ye 


and Mrs. Graham Blaine. 
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Art in Packages 

The first international exhibit of 0d 
packaging and materials to be held m? 
York and possibly in the world will Q 
on January 18 at the studio of George Swi 
210 Madison Ave., New York. Packages 
materials selected from 18 countries in E 
the Orient and North and South America 
be included. 
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“ask League Club Presents a Forty Year Cycle of American Art 
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eee “Old Woman,” James McNeill Whistler. “Evelyn,” by Leon Kroll. “Juilliert,;’ by John Singer Sargent. 
original g a 

- the ir An interesting thing about the annual ex- | of our artists, if perhaps we may except the | Hassam, A. P. Ryder, Arthur B. Davies, Leon 
gh: “Bbition arranged at the Union League Club, | Hudson River group, have found their inspira- | Kroll, John S. Sargent, Homer D. Martin, 


ome 200 York, by the Macbeth Gallery, on view | tion abroad. They evolved in their work, in | George Inness, George DeF. Brush, A. H 
st a stuggatll Jan. 28, is that women will be admitted | sympathy with the traditions of their lines, an | Wyant, J. McN. Whistler, Winslow Homer, 
‘mation pore often than heretofore. Jan. 15, 16, 17, | art that was distinctly American. Frank W. Benson, Jonas Lie, James Chapin, 

9, 22 and 24 have been set aside for them. “The ultra-modern French influence, which | C. K. Chatterton, Eugene Speicher, Harry 
readers” The assemblage of paintings is intended to | has been in evidence in the last few years, has | Leith-Ross, A. H. Thayer, A. T. Hibbard, 
t, and reduch as far as possible the high spots of | as yet developed no distinctive American | Robert Henri, Edward Hopper, C. W. Haw- 
then checMimerican painting in the last 40 years, and | school, ‘such manifestations as have appeared | thorne, Gifford Beal, Herbert Meyer, George 
e index stfesents a record, as the foreword to the | being still distinctly French in character. Sim- | Luks, Maurice Prendergast, Robert Brackman, 


card maliitalogue says, of assimilation, characteristic | plifications and a heightened color sense are | John Sloan, Jerome Myers, William M. Chase, 
master a both American art and the American people. | its chief contributions to our art as it is ap- | Theodore Robinson, T. W. Dewing, Emil 

Repro@® says: “From the days of the Colonial | pearing today.” Carlsen, Guy Pene du Bois, and Mary Cassatt. 
led. Be ait painters, who went abroad to study The artists whose works are included are: The three portraits by Whistler, Sargent 
ules of clagith the English masters, came home, and | F. C. Frieseke, Ernest Lawson, Daniel Garber, | and Kroll, herewith reproduced, represent late 
dex is almadually worked out an expression that was | Jay Connaway, J. H. Twachtman, Gari Mel- | nineteenth century American art and the por- 


English, but American, each generation | chers, W. L. Metcalf, Charles H. Davis, Childe | traiture of today. 


Sol f e sources and a distinct saving in our budget.” | arts, and that by our architecture our civiiiza- 
“— by gainst Bureaucracy The elimination, he continued, from the | tion will be judged. 

| for $12 Stating that the Government of the United | service of the government of the knowledge nig Sect 

gil Gallelates is no more qualified to design our build- and talents of all architects except those con- John Kanes Sold in New York 
 providediigs than to paint our pictures or write our fined within the Treasury Building, would limit Two paintings by John Kane, Pittsburgh’s 


tiatta al . : us to the architectural control of one man; / 
tst's oks, Louis La Beaume, chairman of the aged former house painter, have been sold by 


00, and cMinerican Institute of Archi Cc ‘tt “whereas, the government should have at its : 
Le} . . . “ye , T » y > ‘ + ’ 
: ene SE « EROS. NORMED disposal every bit of architectural ability that Contemporary Arts, New York. “Aspinwall’ 


t CO . . : cate 
Ms “Toc oe Works, announced that the Institute the nation possesses.” He declared that ar- | was acquired by Bartlett Arkell and “Nine 
: seek the enactment by Congress of legis- | chitecture is the most far reaching of all the | Mile Run” by Burton Emmett. 
which cong. . ‘ 7 ; 
which hehe to check what is described as “the rapid 
aiid owth of governmental bureaucracy.” 
A bill has been introduced providing for the 
president mployment of architects and engineers out- 


- of the wage the Treasury Department and asking that . 
ave hith activity of the office of the Supervising JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 
ong the ggrchitect of the Treasury be limited to super- 
Schulte, Mision. The bill provides that men be em- 
Rogers, Mfoyed who are resident in the different sec- 
. John Hélons of the country where federal buildings 
Mee le to be erected. This would enable the 
'. Edwardmovernment to have the services of men who 
ahonri Youte familiar with local conditions which should P. Al IN TI N GS 
uence design. The practical results of the 
assage of this bill, according to Mr. La 
? ‘aume, “would be to insure not only vitality 
t of mod design truly reflecting our national genius, 
held in Mgt 4 more diverse use of our national re- 


id will ¢ ONE EAST 597TH STREET 


corge Swill We wish to rent a lar 
ge gallery 40x25 to an 
Packages @ Eastern representative or artist of standi 
es in Eun for the months of March, April or May, NEW YORK 
3 : GALERIE BEAUX ARTS 
America Bi ge, — ; 25 — 166 Geary Street 
California 
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Riddance?r 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, to make room for the H. O. Havemeyer 
collection, has removed “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware” from its walls, temporarily the 
museum says, permanently many art lovers 
hope. The huge canvas, 21 1|3 by 12% feet, 
took up a lot of room. Painted by Emanuel 
Leutze (1816-1869), it soon became, next to 
Stuart’s “Washington,” the best known of all 
American paintings, and was reproduced in 
nearly every American school history. It is 
beloved by patriots but execrated by con- 
noisseurs. It is like Touchstone’s Audrey, 
“a poor thing, but mine own.” 

Certain newspapers editorially denounced the 
removal, and the museum announced it would 
reinstate the painting on Feb. 16. 

The painting is distinctly idealized. Wash- 
ington in a rowboat filled with patriots is 
crossing the river to attack the Hessians at 
Trenton. The commander-in-chief, dressed 
like a military Beau Brummel, stands in a 
heroic pose, defying the huge blocks of ice that 
sweep down a vast river. (One can almost 
jump across the Delaware at that point). 

The New York Times: “Those who have at- 
tacked the painting have asserted that the 
museum, which repeatedly has pointed out its 
need of an addition to its present building, is 
not justified in assigning so much of its crowd- 
ed wall space to a painting that critics main- 
tain is of little artistic merit, despite its his- 
torical interest. The proper place for the ex- 
hibition of the painting, it has been urged, is 
not a museum devoted to the fine arts but a 
historical collection.” 


Arts Club Prizes 


| Minneapolis Obtains Georgian Pine Room] 


= CMTE 





Until Jan. 30 the National Arts Club is | 


holding its annual exhibition of work by painter 
and sculptor members. 

The medal for painting was awarded to Cul- 
len Yates for “Chinoiserie” and the medal for 
sculpture to Chester Beach for “Crying.” The 
Maida Griggs memorial prize was divided this 
year into four parts and awarded as follows: 
Sidney Dickinson for “The Model,” John C. 
Johansen for “Portrait of the Artist’s Family,” 
Anna Fisher for “Venetian Glass and White 
Roses,” Wayman Adams for “Portrait of Mrs. 
Adams.” 


Win Harrodsburg Commission 

Robert Garrison, sculptor, and Boris Riaboff, 
architect, are the winners of the competition 
for a monument to be erected in Harrodsburg, 
Ky., the first settlement (1774) in the “dark 
and bloody ground.” ‘The two will begin work 
this month on the 50-foot stone shaft, which 
will include a heroic figure of George Rogers 
Clark, soldier and frontiersman, who, during 
the Revolution, conquered the Northwest for 
the Continental Congress. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York City 


* 
EARLY CHINESE ART 


® 


Specialist in Early Chinese Art 


A pine paneled Georgian room from Stan- 
wick Park, Yorkshire, was opened in the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts on Jan. 7, the 16th 
anniversary of completion of the museum build- 
ing. This fine example of early XVIIIth cen- 
tury woodwork, filled with furniture and paint- 
ings of the period, has been given in memory 
of Eugene J. Carpenter, one of the museum’s 
greatest benefactors, by his widow and her 
daughter, Mrs. Folwell Coan. 

The house at Stanwick Park was demolished 
a few years ago because of oppressive post- 
war taxes. Situated half way between London 
and Edinburgh in a countryside rich in history, 
Stanwick Park had been one of the country 
seats of the Dukes of Northumberland. The 
wing from which the Carpenter room came 
was added in 1740. The wood paneling after 
being freed from several coats of paint has 
taken on a warm honey color. 

Meagerly furnished rooms were fashionable 
in XVIIIth century England. The crowded 





Brownell-Lambertson. 


Galleries, Inc. 


Exhibition of Paintings by 
NATALIE VAN VLECK 
dan. 18 - dan. 30 


106 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Fire Place Group from Stanwick Park Georgian Room. 
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made it impossible for everyone to be seatedf recent; 
and the center of the room was usually kepthof xy; 
free. Stools, particularly the walnut stool offFrench 
Queen Anne type, were used at these gather-flone ex 
ings, while chairs were reserved for persons§ The 
of great importance. of Prat 

The fireplace group of the Minneapolis room, lack of 
showing carved cornices, drapery swags and cording 
ionic columns, is reproduced above. The double g*"Pt : 
backed settee, the arm chair upholstered i m the 
green leather, the fire screen and mahogany This 
and gilt mirror are characteristic pieces of the duced 


first half of the XVIIIth century. Stephen eae 
Slaughter’s portrait of the Walpole children}? Dr. 
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| Dr. Ross’ Gifts 


Occupying the five Renaissance Court Gal- 
ries, the Forecourt Gallery, and the four 
urge galleries of the Asiatic Wing on the sec- 
‘nd floor of the Boston Museum is a special 
hibition of several hundred selected gifts of 
De Denman W. Ross to the museum. Dr. 
ngs from time to time has given about 11,000 
bjects to the museum, which have been scat- 
red, heretofore, in every department and 
jisplayed with other objects related to them. 
Dr. Ross throughout his career has been a 
sen student of the principles underlying all 
he manifestations of art and has been 
ided by these principles in collecting. His 
ppreciation of the little known works of Per- 
ian and Indian art and his assiduous gather- 
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ment of the museum by 6,000 objects. Museum 
uthorities feel that it is due to his genius 
t Boston today is a center for the study 
of Eastern art. 

Textiles from all parts of the world, amount- 
ng roughly to 4,000 specimens, form a large 
part of his gifts. 

From Dr. Ross’ collection of Chinese ob- 
jects, a painting which is considered one of 
distinguished treasures of the world is 
displayed for the first time in Boston. It is 
fa T'ang Dynasty work, “Portraits of Thirteen 
Emperors” by Yen Li-pen, and is known by 
all students of Chinese painting. Twice it 
vas lent by China to Japan for national ex- 
hibitions. Because of its size—it measures 38 
feet in length—a special wall case extending 
he whole length of a gallery, had to be con- 
tructed. 

A study of Dr. Ross’ collection reveals no 
evolution” of taste. 


j 


he has reduced appreciation to an exact science. 
Harvard University, as well as the Boston 
public schools, have adopted his system as 
fundamental to the teaching of art appre- 
ciation. 


A Vose Exhibition 


An annual event at the Robert C. Vose Gal- 
lery in Boston is the old master exhibition. 
sian times® Ys according to Albert Franz Coch- 
he ‘anal fane in the Boston Transcript the gallery is 

Seated oresenting, until Jan. 23, an impressive group 
sally Kepthof XVth to XIXth century Dutch, Flemish, 
t stool offFrench and Italian paintings together with a 
se gather-flone example of early German art. 

r persons§ The German work is a panel by the Master 
of Frankfort (about 1460-1515), so-named for 

olis room, lack of Positive identification, and depicts, ac- 
wags andgrding to an old label in German and Latin 
‘he double #*tipt on the back of it, Maximilian I, Emperor 
Istered inf@ the late XVth and early XVIth centuries. 
mahogany ‘5s panel, which has been listed and repro- 
-es of the fuced in various standard works on German 
Stephen #?"imitives and was formerly in the collection 





. children Dr. Albert Figdor of Vienna, was regarded | 


by Mr. Cochrane as outstanding in importance 

_____ fin the exhibition. 
'N What is believed to be the only work in 
America by the early XVIIth century Italian, 
A essandro Varotari of Padua, sometimes known 
s Il Padovanino, is the large and allegorical 
anvas, “Hercules and Omphale”. This deals 
LJrth Hercules’ servitude to Queen Omphale of 






























Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 










ng of them have enriched the Eastern depart- | 


Rather it is felt that | 
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Cleveland Gets XVth Century Crucifixion 


“Crucifixion.” 


A small panel painting of “The Crucifixion” 
by an unknown XVth century artist, which 
was recently discovered in a Rhenish collec- 
tion, has been added to the Holden collection 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Critics 
have found that the picture bears a marked 
similarity to work of the Flemish master, 
Roger van der Weyden (1400-1464). 

Dr. Friedlander of the Kaiser Friederich 
Museum, Berlin, speaks of it as “an excellent, 
finely preserved work in the style of Roger, 
very close to the altarpiece in the Brussels 
Gallery,” and assumes that it was painted in 
Roger’s studio about 1460, possibly with the 
help of Memling. In a recent monograph, | 





Flemish, XVth Century. 


Destree mentions it as “attributed to Roger 
van der Weyden.” The Holden panel resem- 
bles the painting to which Dr. Friedlander 
refers in many ways, except for the introduc- 
tion of a kneeling monk and a gold back- 
ground in place of the landscape in the 
Brussels picture. Further analogies between 
this work and similar subjects in the Escurial 
and the Hague verify the assumption that the 
painting is the work of a follower of Roger 
van der Weyden. 

The color scheme of the picture compares 
favorably with similar contemporaneous works, 
The panel, which reflects the religious fervor 
of its time, well exemplifies the high quality 
of XVth century painting. 





Thebes in expiation of his murder of Iphitus, 
her son, the humiliating clause being that he 
was to perform a woman’s task and wear 
women’s garments. In Varotari’s version he 





is shown, surrounded by. a bevy of beauties, 
spinning. 


| Denton 


| 


Neyland Circuit in Texas 
The work of Walter Neyland, young Texas 
artist, at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, will be sent on a Texas 
circuit which will include San Antonio, Dallas, 


which: was shown 


and Beaumont. 





& Steinmeyer 


[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th St. 


Boehler 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 








G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th St., New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 


Edith Bry, Marion Greenwood, 
Virginia Snedeker 


Jan. 25 to Feb. 6 1-6 P. M. 
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Music —- and Art — and Goethe’s 


“Portrait of My 


Mrs. Alice Riddle Kindler, 
Orchestra in Washington, is exhibiting at the 


Delphic Studios, New York, until Jan. 25. 


Having lived in France for nine years, Mrs. | 


Kindler’s show includes many studies of 


northérn part of France. 

“Washington 
wealth and culture,” she said in the New York 
World-Telegram. “And it could be vital and 
creative, but every one there is from some- 
where else, with an intense hometown vanity 
that makes him hedge away from local re- 
sponsibility.” 


” Satis 
= wy ; 


“Beach at Boulogne.” 


Children,” 


wife of Hans | 
Kindler, director of the National Symphony | 


7 | he wrote ‘Faust. 
French gardens and old churches, as well as | 


flowers gathered at her home in Senlis, in the | trait of her children is remarkably clever from 


is a beautiful city, full of | 


| color.” 


By Henry Golden Dearth. 


Example 


by Alice Riddle Kindler. 


Mrs. Kindler has many activities, one of 
them being horticulture. “My husband tells 
me not to do so many things. He says I 


| won’t be able to do any one of them well. 


But look at Goethe. He ran the pesky in- 
volved government of a German state, and 


,” 


The Herald Tribune said: “The group por- 
the standpoint of pictorial composition, and 
as a study in illumination is a work of real 
virtuosity.” The Sun: “Mrs. Kindler has 
an unrestrained palette and a vivacious use of 
The Post: “Too much detail proves 
bewildering to the beholder. The color is de- 
lightful and both sympathy and insight are 


| revealed.” 


BEAUTIFUL 
EXAMPLES 
OF THE 
WORK OF 
THE LATE 


HENRY 
GOLDEN 
DEARTH 


Norwegian Landscapes by William H. Singer, Jr. 
Still Life and Landscapes by Jacob Dooyewaard 
French and Italian Landscapes by Walter Griffin 


Frans Buffa & Sons 


58 West 57th St., New York 
Amsterdam, Holland 


0 


Venice Biennial 


The managing committee of the Internatic 
Art Exhibition opening on April 28 at Venu 
has arranged the program, which is the 
under the new syndical system. The Lon 
Times reports: 4 

“Henceforth there will be regional « 
tions of artistic syndicates, only one natin 
exhibition every fourth year, and only | 
international exhibition in Venice every of 
year.” 4 
Admission will be by invitation only, to 
Italian and foreign artists: Committees wh 
used to choose from works sent in by art 
on their own account no longer will exist, 

The British Government will take over | 
British Pavilion, which up to now has be 
private property. In 1909 a group of priv 
persons, through the generosity of the late 
David Salomons, bought the pavilion, 
had been created on the initiative of the Iau 
Sir Alfred East and Frank Brangwyn. Thee 
other 14 pavilions are owned directly by pani 
ticipating governments. ‘| 

A Japanese society has collected funds to 
enable the erection of a Japanese pavilion, 
Since Germany will not exhibit this year, Aus§ From 
tria will occupy her pavilion. The 1932 exraits a 
hibition will show works done, for the mostlx[Xth 
part, by modern artists, and each painter will Yo 
be represented by a group of his works ratherBart colle 
than by a single picture. 


An Orpen Memorial 


A tribute to Sir William Orpen’s memory 
in the nature of an exhibition of characteristic 
canvases will be presented by the Knoedler 
Galleries, New York, Jan. 18-30. The collec- 
tion, made up of loans, comprises, in addition’. 
to a dozen or more portraits, three or fourm _ 
figure compositions. It is in this latter type ey | 
of painting that Orpen expressed his whim- —* 
sicality and freely satirized life. ad 

Orpen’s career, unlike that of most artists, is ag ; 
said to have been successful from the time his ‘ol 
he entered Dublin Art School at the age of a 
14 until his death in September, 1931. He brat pa 
went to London at the age of 18 and after a 
short period at South Kensington attended 
Slade School, where his fellow students werejl 
Ambrose McEvoy and Augustus John. 
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CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
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American Art of the Mid-West 
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‘Old Masters Sold Partial Closing 


Because the city of Philadelphia has failed 


vania Museum will be closed for three days 
each week, and its subsidiary institutions, the 
Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park and the 
Rodin Museum, will be closed four days each 
week, according to an announcement by Fiske 
Kimball, the director. Drastic reduction in 
personnel and administrative expenditures have 
been made. 

The Pennsylvania Museum henceforth will 
be open on Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, while Memorial Hall and the 
Rodin Museum will be open only on Tues- 


on these days by employees who are off duty 
from the Pennsylvania Museum. 
How long the retrenchment is likely to last 


was not indicated. 
* * * 

\ Detroit Not in Danger 
The Detroit newspapers, some of them with 
scare headlines, announced that, because of 


the city’s straits, the Art Institute would be 


all the staff discharged. 
retrenchment program, several city depart- 
ments face cuts in .appropriations calculated 
practically to abolish them. The arts budget 
is to shrink from $87,000 to $11,000. 
However, private interests quickly under- 
took the work of supplementing the city’s 
money as regards the Art Institute. and assur- 
ance is made that the next six months will 
be tided over without interfering with its per- 
sonnel or functions. After that certain econo- 
mies may be effected. Florence Davies, art 


c oe i English editor of the Detroit News, assures Tue Art 
bove, is one of the artist’s earliest Englis Dicest that there is no danger of the mu- 


subjects, painted in 1752, directly after his | coum below chanel: 

return from a prolonged stay in Rome. Rey- * * < 
nolds at that time was 29 years old. The 
name of the naval officer whose strongly 
marked features are here represented has been 
lost in the intervening years. Reynolds on 
his return to London stepped at once into 
He foremost position as the fashionable por- 
trait painter of his day. 


eriraits and landscapes of the XVIIIth and 
th centuries the Metropolitan Galleries, 
vl York, sold four canvases to a New York 
rt collector. These sales the galleries deem 
significant of a changing tide in the current 
depression. 

Two early portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
fa bust portrait of a boy by Romney and a 
landscape with figures by Gainsborough com- 


host} 


Stark Leaves Minneapolis 
Because of the depression, the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts has curtailed its personnel 
for the year 1932, and as a consequence 
Harold Stark, who has so ably served as as- 


to appropriate. enough money, the Pennsyl- | 


closed and Dr. W. R. Valentiner and nearly 
According to the | 


| unveiled on Jan. 28 in 





sistant to the director, Russell A. Plimpton, | 
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A Longman Show 


“Enigma,” by Evelyn B. Longman. 


Evelyn Beatrice Longman, many of whose 


| sculptures are installed in various cities through- 


out the United States, will exhibit her more 
recent works at the Grand Central Galleries. 
New York, Jan. 19 to 30.. She was for many 
years a protegee of the late Daniel Chester 
French. 

Among the interesting portraits in the show 
will be a bust of the late Thomas Edison, 
done from life in 1930, the original of, which 
was given last Spring to the Deutsches Mu- 
seum in Munich by a group of American en- 


; gineers; the plaster model of a two, figure 


group, “Service to Mankind,” which will be 
the English High 
School, Boston; and a bust of John Henry 
Wainwright, who for 41 years was basso of 
the Hampton Quartette. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 


attended 





“Lendscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 


I8th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street New York 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 


est 


has left the staff. 





| work of art desired by a reader. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Unrestricted Public Auction 
Evening of January 29th 


NOTABLE SCULPTURES BY 
FRENCH XVIII CENTURY MASTERS 


From the Collection of 


MME. PIAZZA-CHAIGNEAU 


Twenty-three rare works in bronze, plaster, and stone by Houdon, 
Clodion, Pajou, and other prominent sculptors. From the collection 


of the celebrated artiste, Mme, PIAZZA-CHAIGNEAU of Paris 
and Barbizon. Exhibition from January 23rd. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 
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Alexander Brook Makes Hit with Critica 


“Cecilia,” by Alexander Brook. 


Alexander Brook, “a promising young man 
in the early thirties, who will go far,” ac- 
cording to one of the critics, is holding an 
exhibition at the Downtown Galleries until Jan. 
24. This is in two 
years. His improvement is decided, “particu- 
design,” Post. “He has 
gained in his power of elimination as well as 
his ability to give significance to the detail 
he concerns himself with. 
dicated a marked ability to render textures 
and forms without breaking the even mesh 
Now, 
trated works, rounding surfaces and curving 
masses are defined in graceful areas with more 
decisiveness. The artist being modern, would 
probably dislike being told that his work is 


his first one-man show 


larly in the 


says 


He has always in- 


of his design. in these more concen- 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 


lyrical, yet it is pure lyricism, the personal 
response of the painter to the thing he paints 
in exactly the terms which his own reactions 
dictate. That is, possibly, one reason that the 
still lifes are far more effective than the figure 
paintings and that the landscapes grow in 
power. He has always been, par excellence, 
a painter, delighting in the qualities of his 
pigment and knowing what sensuous richness 
could be extracted from it. This gift remains. 
His palette grows more interesting, striking 
down into the reticent bass clef that it never 
essayed before. It is not only an exhibition 
of marked achievement but of far greater 
promise.” 


Baltimore Acquires Paneling 

Colonial paneling in the historic Pearce House 
in Chestertown, Md., built in the early 
XVIIIth century, comprising, according to ex- 


| perts, the finest example of paneling in Mary- 


land, has been acquired by the Baltimore 


Museum Opens 


The Museum of the City of New Yq 
opened its doors to the public on Jan, 
commemorating the 174th anniversary of 
birth of Alexander Hamilton. Only the 
two floors of the five-story building are op 
They contain exhibits depicting chronolopics 
ly the growth of the city from the days ‘ 
Hendrik Hudson. 

One of the chief attractions is the Hamilt 
room, where many of Hamilton’s perg 
possessions are exhibited, as well as port 
of his contemporaries. Maps, rare old pris 
etchings and lithographs reveal old New Var 
showing the progress of living condition 
transportation and business. Architecture fod 
the wigwam to the skyscraper is portral 
in miniature and by prints. A special ro 
has been devoted to the history of Fit 
Avenue; another to early theatrical histor 
A gallery of modes and manners contains ¢o 
tumes, rare silver and other relics, 

A Gilbert Stuart three-quarter length por 
trait of George Washington has been presented 
to the Museum of the City of New York b 
the banker, James Speyer. This portrait h 
been owned by Mr. Speyer for 20 years. 

One condition, however, was made, } 
Speyer will be allowed to take the paintin 
from time to time and hang it in his home 
where otherwise it would be much missed, 


Sack Antiques, $105,890 


The sale of 100 important pieces of Amer 
ican period furniture and silver, offered at auc 
tion by the order of Israel Sack, antiquaria 
at the American Art Association-Andersot 
Galleries, New York, realized a total of $105, 
890. Several distinguished items went to 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, including 
XVIIth century silver caudle cup by Jeremiah 
Dummer of Boston, $3,500; a silver flat tog 
tankard by Simeon Soumaine, early New Yor 
silversmith, $2,300; a pair of silver salvers b 
John Le Roux, XVIIIth century, $1,900; and 
a silver beaker by a New Hampshire silver 
smith, William Whittemore, $800. 

The top price was $6,300, paid by G. H. 


Jones for a shell carved mahogany block front 


knee-hole desk, ‘about 1770, which was 

produced in the last number of Tue 4 
Dicest. Some other pieces, their prices amd 
buyers, were: XVIIIth century William Savem 
Chippendale highboy, $5,500, XVIIth cen 

American Hepplewhite secretary bookca 
$3,600, XVIIIth century Connecticut pres 


cupboard, $3,000, all acquired by Ginsberg 
Levy; eight Chippendale XVIIIth century New 


England chairs, W. L. Carter, $2,600; XVIII 
century desk, $3,475, XVIIIth century, N 
England chest, $2,800, G. H. L. Jones. 
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| Museum of Art. The entire interior of the 
| house has been sold to the museum by Mr. 
| and Mrs. Henry Whaland Catlin of New York, 
after numerous offers had been made for it 
by members of the du Pont family and several 
New York antiquarians, and after a group of 
local organizations had tried to raise a fund 
| to buy the mansion in order to preserve it as 
| a local museum of colonial art. 

One room, on the first floor, has been visited 
| by artists and architects for nearly two cen- 
turies.. 
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w York by The second section of the collection of the 
ortrait hagWhitney Museum of American Art, consisting 
years, water colors, drawings and prints, has been 
1ade, Mrplaced on view until Feb. 4. There are 200 








ictures covering a span of about a century, 
eginning with engravings around 1830, in- 
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missed, fluding Currier & Ives prints and Audubon 
ird studies, and finishing with work by con- 
890 mporary artists. 
: ae While writing of the importance of the 
erican artist as a water colorist and of the 
red at auc j g 6: 
intiquaria newed importance of drawing as a medium 
n-Anderso@f! self-expression, Margaret Breuning of the 
al of $105Mest said: “The collection was not acquired 
vent to tha the usual way, nor for the usual purposes. 
ncluding @here was none of the self-aggrandizement of 
yy Jeremialffhe collector who adds to his own importance 
er flat tomby the carefully authenticated importance of 
New Yorlfis art treasures, nor of the canny investor 
salvers Dio knows how and when to buy and sell art 
$1,900; and 


pr his own advantage. A collection, formed 
imarily as an aid and encouragement to the 
tists represented, must include many early, 


shire. silver 


y GH. : : a 

block frong™mature items which a cautious collector 
ie ould not consider as future investment, but 
Tue ich have more than justified themselves 


the later, matured work of the same artist. 


prices and 2 t 
iam Saventi also transpires that some of the artists, 
Ith centurgpos¢ work is included here, fell by the way- 


de and did not come up to their first fine 


bookee 





ticut presi 

Ginsberg 4 “The Soul of New England’”’ 
entury The New England scene is well presented 
0; XVM, J. Eliot Enneking at the Twentieth Cen- 
a ry Club, Boston, according to A. J. Phil- 


ott of the Boston Globe. 

Claiming that Enneking paints “the very 
bul of New England,” Philpott said: “You 
el on looking at some of these pictures as 
you had been reading Whittier’s poems. For 
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MODERN 
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East 57th St., 
New York 
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Paris 






“Shepherdess.” Water Color Drawing by 


Morgan & Co., 


AINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Reveals More 


Rockwell Kent. 


frenzy of promise. None of these inclusions 

affects the validity of the collection as a whole 

—a whole, incidentally, which no visitor has 

yet seen—but rather indicates the essential 

character of the museum as a live institution, 
capable of growth and change.” 
Elisabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times described the Whitney Museum as be- 
ing a “house of continuance,” claiming that 
it successfully follows the course taken by art 
| in this country, which is “as irregular as that 

of the River Rhine, doubling on itself, straight- 
| ening out, moving forward, swerving to the 
| left, to the right, keeping on toward the fu- 
ture. 

“From the 200 or more exhibits 
from the graphic work in the Whitney Museum 
it is possible to trace a good many of the 
channels through which our contemporary art 
has reached us. The close observer will per- 
ceive many a gap, sometimes bridged by com- 
promise, sometimes apparently marking a 
complete diversion in direction only to laugh 
at the ‘close’ observer by revealing at a short 
or long distance further on a disconcerting re- 
tutn to type. Thus if we enjoy robbing pos- 
terity of one of its advantages, the great ad- 
| vantage of a long perspective, we shall find an 
acute pleasure in substituting for a lazily re- 
ceptive attitude toward our favorite paintings 


“ 


selected 








there is beauty in every one of them, the 

| poetry of Whittier and Longfellow, of Emer- 

| son and Thoreau. 

| “Enneking has been known for many years 
to Boston art lovers as a painter of charm- 
ing little landscapes, but in this exhibition are 
pictures which stamp him as one of the great 
landscape painters of the country. There is 
a certain simplicity about them which is not 
the least of their charms.” 
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“Bucks County Barn.” Pencil and Water Color by Charles Sheeler. 
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and prints a searching curiosity as to where 
they were born and whither they are bound. 
It is a pastime that leaves but little leisure 
for controversy and animadversion, and it 
arouses a feeling of sincere« gratitude toward 
an institution so little institutional as to make 
a human affair of studying ¢ontemporary art.” 


Artists represented by water colors include: 

Gifford Beal, Thomas H. Benton, George Biddle, 
Arnold Blanch, Charles E. Burchfield, Glenn 
Coleman, John Steuart Curry, Carl Gordon Cutler, 
Jehn D’Agostino, Andrew Dasburg, Randall Davey, 
Stuart Davis, Preston Dickinson, - Elsie Driggs, 
Ernest Fiene, Karl Free, Emil Ganso,. Walter Gay, 
Eugenie Gershoy, Harry Gottlieb, William Grop- 
per, Gardner Hale, Samuel Halpert, Bertram Hart- 
man, Everett Henry, Stefan Hirsch; Earl Horter, 
Morris Kantor, Rockwell Kent, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Bancel- La Farge, John La Farge, Richard -Lahey, 


John Ward Lockwood, George Luks, Reginald’ 
Marsh, Ross Moffet, M. Lois Murphy, Jerome 
Myers, Kimon Nicolaides, Maurice Prendergast, 


Louis Ribak, Boardman Robinsof, Caroline Speare- 
Rohland, Paul Rohland, William Sanger, Henry 
E. Schnakenberg, Charles Sheeler, Joseph Stella, 
Allen Tucker, Max Weber, Julian Alden Weir. Ar- 
nold Wiltz, and William Yarrow, Mark Baum, 
Rives Bruce Le Puy, John Marin, J. W. Taylor, 
Nan Watson, Jacob Getlar Sunth. 

Artists represented by drawings include: 

Peggy Bacon, Cecilia Beaux, Thomas H. Benton, 
Pamela Bianco, Alexander Brook, Henri Burk- 
hard, Paul Burlin, Biendon Campbell, Andrew 
Dasburg, Arthur B. Davies, Stuart Davis, Adolph 
Dehn, Thomas Donelly, Guy Pene du Bois, Emil 
Ganso, William Glackens, Rosella Hartman, Rock- 
well Kent, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Jerome Myers, Reu- 
ben Nakian, Joseph Pollet, Joseph Presser, Board- 
man Robinson Andree Reullan, Katherine Schmidt, 
Raphael Soyer, Eugene Speicher, Joseph Stella, 
William Zorach. 


Artists represented by prints include: 


John James Audubon, Peggy Bacon, Gifford 
Beal, Thomas H. Benton, Pamela Bianco, Julius 
Block, Fiske Boyd, Alexander Brook, Vincent 


Canade, Mary Cassatt, Glenn O. Coleman, Howard 
Cook, Randall Davey, Arthur B. Davies, Stuart 
Davis. Adolf Dehn, Mabel Dwight, Ernest Fiene, 
Wanda Gaz, Emil Ganso, Anne Goldihwaite, Harry 
Gottlieb, Thomas Handforth, George (POP) Hart. 
Edward Hopper, Morris Kantor, Rockwell Kent, Max 
Kuehne, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Richard Lahey, Charles 
Locke, John Ward Lockwood, Louis Lozowick, 
Luigi Lucioni, John Marin, Reginald Marsh, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, Jerome Myers, Walter Pach, 
George Picken, Boardman Robinson, Ernest Roth, 


Andree Reullan, Charles Sheeler, John Sloan, 
Erik Johan Smith. Alexander Stavenitz, Harry 
Sternberg, H. J. Twachtman, Max Weber, James 
MeNeill Whistler. Harry Wickey, Mahonri Young, 
Marguerite Zorach, George Bellows, Catlan, Asher 


B. Durand, Oliver Pelton. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 





Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 
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French Sculpture of the Exquisite Period 


“La Jeunesse,” by Clodion (1738-1814). 


Mme. Piazza-Chaigneau of Paris, concern- 
ing whom Georges Giacometti said that “her 
taste has inclination towards the 
finest,” has sent a small collection of sculp- 


a natural 


ture to this country for dispersal at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, the evening of Jan. 29, following a 
six day exhibition. 

Many characteristic examples of sculpture 
by Houdon, Clodion and other famous 
XVIIIth century masters are included. Among 
eight Houdons, the 
plaster bust 


most important is a 
of George Washington, consid- 
ered a counterpart of the one in the Louvre, 
signed and dated “Houdon, fecit, 1786.” Gia- 
cometti, the expert, wrote a treatise on this 
piece in March, 1931, according it artistic 
superiority over the terra cotta in the Louvre 
and declaring that it was retouched by Houdon 
himself. 

A charming example of the art of Claude 


Michel, best known as Clodion, is a statuette, | 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
Dy the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
tories. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicage 








17 inches called “La 
Jeunesse.” It represents a nude maiden, about 
eighteen, whose left hand toys with the 
strands of her long wavy hair. This statuette 
comes from an Imperial Russian collection 
and bears the signature of Clodion cut into 
the soft earth of the piece. 

A plaster bust signed by Gaeton Merchi, 
dated 1779, is that of La Guimard, dancer, 
courtesan yand one of the most talked-of fem- 
inine_ ‘aks in pre-Revolutionary Paris. She 
was nicknamed, because of her thinness, “Le 
Squelette des Graces” (The Skeleton of the 
Graces), and was considered one of the most 
fashionable and beautiful women of her time. 
Fragonard, her favorite lover, was inspired by 
her to lavish his most exquisite compositions 
upon the decoration of her town house. His suc- 
cess, it has been said, dated from these dec- 
orations. The marble of this bust is to be 
found at the Bibliothéque de |’Opéra. 

Among the eight Houdons in the collection 
are: a plaster of Jean Jacques Rousseau; 
two plasters of Voltaire; a bust of Benjamin 
Franklin (1778); two inimitable bronzes, “Jean 
Qui Rit” and “Jean Qui‘ Pleure,” one ex- 
pressing mirth and the other grief, used in 
the Revolution for propaganda, the crown of 
the king being put upon Grief and the liberty 
cap upon Mirth; and a plaster bust of Mira- 
beau. 


English Period Furniture 


The American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, have announced the dis- 
persal on the afternoons of Jan. 29 and 30 
(exhibition to begin Jan. 23) of the collection 
of English furniture and decorations formed 
by S. Vernon Mann, removed from his res- 
idence at Great Neck, L. I., and from his New 
York apartment. 

The collection is rich in Chippendale, in- 
cluding tables of various types with the Chi- 
nese Chippendale carved frieze, some with the 
legs having slender clustered columns; 


high, in terra cotta 





ma- 


| hogany wing chairs and sofas, with masks and 


acanthus on the cabriole knees, and at least 
one chair with the lion mask termination to 
the arms, much sought by collectors. ’ 


Precious American Glass 

A total of $15,240 was realized for the sale 
of the George S. McKearin collection of early 
American glass, held at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, New York. A 
footed blown three mold glass bowl brought 
$600, the highest price of the sale. An aqua- 
marine sugarbowl and cover was bought for 
$500 by F. S. Fredericks; a Stiegel amethyst 
perfume bottle and a glass sugar bowl and 
cover, each $300, was bought by D. O. Schub- 
art Inc.; a blue Stiegel bowl and cover was 
bought by Miss Coral Quay for $475; and 
a blue flower vase went to W. S. R. Allen for 
$350. 


SALE 
Private Collection of Watercolors 
Fitsch, Fiene, Holzhauer, C. Martin, 
R. Martin, Marin, Nura, Sprinchorn, 
and others 
JAN. 18 - FEB. | 


MORTON GALLERIES 
127 East 57th St., New York 


French Treasures 


Miniature Portrait of Napoleon, by Isabey, 


A large and extremely interesting collectiog 
of XVIIIth century French objects of a 
furniture and decoration will be exhibited by 
KE. F. Bonaventure at the American-Art Asso 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, New York, from 
Jan. 16 until the afternoons of dispersal, Jan 
22 and 23. 

Among the 443 items, a Louis XVI sculp 
tured statuary marble clock by Falconet, show 
ing a group in which a leaning nymph clasp 
hands with a chubby cupid, playing with 
bird, appears. The movement of this clock 
was made by Robert Robin, clockmaker t 
Louis XV. 

Of interest to collectors of Napoleona ard 
two contemporary miniature portraits of the 
“little Corsican.” One is the work of Jear 
Baptiste Isabey (1767-1885), showing 
Emperor in uniform and wearing the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. This is said to haved 
been removed from a secret compartment of 
red morocco pocketbook belonging to Comté 
de Montalivet, Napoleon’s friend and Minist 
of State. The Comte married Empress Jose 
phine’s niece, and the miniature passed to 
their grandson, the Vicomte de la Rupelle it 
1928. The other miniature of Napoleon i 
from the collection of the Marquis de Girardin, 
A rare bisque statuette of Napoleon in gem 
eral’s uniform is to be found among a fin 
group of statuettes. 

In the furniture group a cut velvet screen 
of the Consulate is interesting for its Napo 
leonic connection. It bears Napoleon’s mond 
gram and the inscription “I] nous a donné la 
Paix” and, woven beneath, the further inserip- 
tion “Fait en presence du premier Consul, 4 
Lyon le 26 Nivose An 10.” Nivose was the 
fourth month in the calendar of the first 
French republic, the first year of which was 
1792; this would date the screen, according to 
the present calendar, about Jan. 15, 1802. 
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Just Listen! 


The New York art world is astir with the 
rumor that Senor Rivera of Mexico and Senor 
Sert of Spain are to be commissioned to decor- 
we the Rockefeller-planned “Radio City” in 


New York, and that. they are to be the only 


‘ones 80 commissioned. 
‘¥f truce, this will probably lead to bitter 
aiheov Some will contend that .Senors 
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a and Sert are the greatest mural paint- 
n the world, while others will argue that 
dio City” if it is to be an expression of 
should be decorated by artists of the 


7” i States. A resurgence of “the American 


wave’ may come in the wake-.of the tempest. 

“Tis pointed out as significant of the “Radio 
City” intention that the Museum of Modern 
Art, which is now holding a great Rivera 
show, has Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as 
its strongest sponsor, and that Mrs. Rocke- 
feller has bought the complete set of Rivera’s 
Russian paintings. 

Also Senor Sert’s recent brief visit to New 
York, during which he filled the newspapers 
with interviews concerning the great oppor- 
nity the skyscraper gives the artist, may 
have been significant. “The building and the 
decorating,” he told the Herald Tribune, 
“should be done at the same time, with the 
architect collaborating with the artist.” 

Senors Sert and Rivera easily canbe on 
hand to co-operate with the architects of 
“Radio City.” If they do, the artists of 
America will stand outside and express their 
feelings. And what they will say will be just 
nobody’s business! 


Walt Kuhn's Pupil 

Concurrently with the exhibition of Walt 
Kuhn’s paintings at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lereis, a show of works by Lily Cushing (Mrs. 
George C. Clark, Jr.), his pupil, is being held 
at the Macbeth Galleries, New York, until 
Jan. 31. Most of the paintings shown are 
heads, for Miss Cushing is deeply interested 
in the psychological delineation of her sub- 
jects. 





Browne Shows His Water Colors 

George Elmer Browne is showing, beginning 
Jan. 17, at the galleries of B. Altman & Co., 
New York, a collection of 32 of his water 
colors of France, Spain and Africa. Included 
is “Market Place at Beaulieu,” which won the 
Salmagundi Club prize in 1927 and the Eayrick 
Memorial Prize at Baltimore. 


A New “‘New Gallery” 


Patrick L. Codyre, who recently managed 
exhibitions at the Hotel Marguery and at the 
Balzac Galleries, New York, will open his own 
enterprise, “The New Gallery.” 22 East 55th 
St. on Feb. 1. 
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Why Were These Women Judged by Men? 





“Monastery 


Combining with the Women’s International | 
Art Club of London, the 4lst annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Association of Women 
Painters, being held at the Fine Arts Building 
until Jan. 20, takes on a broader character 
and a new importance. It includes more than 
400 pieces of sculpture, oils, water colors and 


prints. This year, for the first time, an out- 
side jury (consisting of Wayman Adams, 
Jonas Lie, Paul Manship, Chester Beach, 


Maurice Sterne and William J. Whittemore) 
awarded the prizes. They were: 


The Anna Hyatt Huntington Prize of $250 for 
Sculpture—To Grace H. Turnbull for ‘“Torso’’; 
honorable mention to Eleanor M. Mellon for 
“Helen.” 

The de Forest Memorial Prize of $100 for the 
Best Work of Art—To Ruth Wilcox for “In- 
terior” (oil); honorable mention to Grace H. 
Turnbull for “Torso” (sculpture). 

The Olive Noble Prize of $100 for Figure Com- 
position—To Louise Lyons Heustis for ‘‘Dream- 
ers’; honorable mention to Kyra Markham for 
“Three by the Roadside.” 


An “AWA” Exhibition 

An exhibition of the artist members of the 
American Woman’s Association is being held 
until Feb. 29 at the AWA Art Gallery, one 
of the two galleries in the city entirely main- 
tained by women. 

The committee in charge of the show in- 
cludes Christina Morton, Lucille Howard, 
Mary Nicolena MacCord, Jane Peterson, Emma 
Fordyce MacRae, Genevieve Hamlin, Cornelia 
Chapin and Ethel de Turck Benners. 





GRACE NICHOLSON’S 
Pasadena, Cal.. GALLERIES 
Rare Collection 
Old Masks 
Japan, Java, Siam, Tibet. 


| mention to Adele Spitzer for 


of St. Francis of Assisi,” by Susette 
Keast. Eloise Egan Landscape Prize. 


| White—To Minetta Good for 








Torso, by Grace H. Turnbull. 
Hyatt Huntington Sculpture Prize. 


Anna 


The Nanna Matthews’ Bryant Prize in Mem- 
ory of D. de M. of $100 for Sculpture—To Ellen 
Winters for “Portrait of Miss D.”; honorable 
“Evicted.” 

The Margaret Cooper Prize of $100 for. Por- 


. traiture—To Glenn Means for “‘Sonny”; honorable 
| mention to Ursula Wood for 


“London Summer.” 
The Eloise Egan Prize of $100 for Landscape 
—To Susette Keast for ‘Monastery of St. Francis 
of Assisi’; honorable mention to Margaret Hun- 
tington for “Old Pavements, Nantucket.” 

The Edith Penman Memorial Prize of $50 for 
aaeee Painting—To Sue May Gill for “Calla 

ily.’’ 

The Eloise Egan Prize of $50 for Water-Color 
—To Katharine McKee for “‘Old Fort.” 

The Eloise Egan Prize of $50 for Black and 
White—To Eloise Howard for “Cherry Blossoms” 
(woodcut) . 

The National Association Medal for Miniature 
—To Alma Bliss for “My Mother.” 

The National Association Medal for Black and 
“Memoirs of Casa- 


nova” (lithograph). 
The National Association Medal for Water- 
Color—To Mary H. Tannahill for “Squash.” 


Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Daily 


| Eagle criticized the fact that the Association, 


in electing a jury of men, broke away from 
its tradition. “The society stands or fails 
on the fact that it is a woman’s organization,” 
she wrote. “It has continued on this basis long 
after women were admitted to group exhibi- 
tions on equal terms with men for the sound 
and logical reason that they had left amateur 
standards behind. It is the fact that it is a 
woman’s society that gives it distinction. It 
continues to have distinction only by adhering 
faithfully to its charter. Asking a jury of 
men to award the prizes is striking evidence of 


! women’s subjective dependence on men.” 
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New York Criticism 


(This department aims to quote only the 
positive views of the New York critics on 
current exhibitions, not the perfunctory and 
commonplace things they so often write.) 


Walt Kuhn, who has been repeatedly prais- 
ed and disparaged by the critics, this year 
again won the plaudits of some and the dis- 
approval of others with his show at the Marie 
Harriman Galleries. 

“Kuhn did not burst upon an astonished 
world,” wrote Henry McBride in the Sun. 
“He had to make himself. He took means 
that outsiders could not always recommend. 
He studied the manners of other famous paint- 
ers so enthusiastically that his enthusiasm for 
them quite obscured his own outlook upon 
life. You could not always tell a Walt Kuhn 
when you saw one; you sometimes thought it 
was a something else, a something French.” 

However, the rebellion of the critics was in 
some ways flattering, for as McBride con- 
tinues, “they would not have bothered about 
him at all if they had thought him valueless, 
and the continual howl they kept up each 
time he exhibited, showed that they still be- 
lieved there was something there inside the 
man if it could only be permitted to emerge.” 

The Herald Tribune: “Walt Kuhn leaves a 
mixed impression. He starts with an invalu- 
able asset, sympathy for his people. They 
are unquestionably people, these acrobats, 
guides and such like. Looking at them one 
senses Mr. Kuhn’s solicitude for the human 
motive and is appreciatively aware of his force 
in denoting it.” 

* * = 

The “Since Cézanne” exhibition at the 
Valentine Galleries is almost identical with the 
book “Since Cézanne,” written eleven years 
ago by Clive Bell, according to the Eagle. 
“However,” writes Helen Appleton Read, “I 
do not believe that Dudensing’s collection has 
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been assembled with any idea of demonstrat- 
ing the idea of who’s who in the Ecole de 
Paris. It is merely an apt and imagination 
stirring title for as choice a collection of con- 
temporary pictures as has been shown in 
some time. It has the indescribable warmth 
and personality of a private collection.” 

The Sun: “We have been so busy this 
winter laying all our American cards on the 
table that we have almost forgotten that the 
French also paint good pictures. The Valen- 
tine Galleries are recalling the fact to us with 
a collection of works by the outstanding 
members of the school of Paris and some of 
them are exploited at their most challenging 
moments. It is an exhibition to be seen.” 

* = * 

“Mourning becomes Georgia,” is the title 
Henry McBride of the Sun gives to Georgia 
O’Keefe’s exhibition at An American Place, 
until Feb. 11, for as he expresses it, “her 
cure for depression is to wallow in it. On the 
Western plains where Miss O’Keefe spent the 
summer, she saw some bleached bones of 
horses and she ruminates upon the theme 
with the perversity of a Hamlet at the grave 
of Ophelia.” 

The Eagle made a “bone dry” statement: 
“In this year’s exhibition, the West has again 
provided her with a theme—the bleached 
white skulls of animals which if one stops to 
think, are potent evocations of desert wastes 
and inexorable sun. By no means a morbid 
subject as Miss O’Keefe has presented it. 
And as symbolic of the West as any other of 
the more traditional picturesque symbols such 
as Indians, adobe huts and sage brush. Hither- 
to their possible grisly connotations have pre- 
vented whitened bones from being seen as a 
subject for art. But Miss O’Keefe has seen 
them as subject for art and has therefore 
lifted them above any taboos. There is an 
occasional touch of perverse humor, as for 
example in the canvas where an artificial rose 
such as is worn by the Indian women for 
fiestas is rakishly set into the gaping hole 
which once served for an ear.” 

The Herald Tribune: “The bony structure 
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of a cow’s or a steer’s head, with sharply Pro. 


truding horns, is used by the artist in severs| fa! 


variations of pictorial arrangement 
pattern. All are painted adroitly 
great purity of tone quality and 
contrast.” 


and color 
and show 
clarity of 


* * * 


“Fashionable dowagers and dignified state 
men from Washington who have had their 
feelings hurt by the frivolous accounts of them 
that have been handed out by Peter Arno 
can have all their ‘amour propre’ restored by 
a visit to the Knoedler Galleries, where the 
recent portraits by Philip de Laszlo are be- 
ing shown,” wrote the Sun. 

Charged with wearing the mantle of Sar 
gent, de Laszlo received faint praise from the 
critics. “He is a fluent craftsman, a fo. 
lower of that cult of virtuosity which has 
counted among its figures such different types 
as Sargent and Boldini.: He misses the solidity 
of the former and something of the staccato 
brilliance in the work of the Parisianized 
Italian. His portraits have a certain thin, 
almost papery character, as though they ‘were 
flung off in rather superficial vein. Yet there 
remains in them the air of the ‘good like 
ness,’ and the portraits of women especially 
have, in addition, much grace and elegance,” 
said the Herald-Tribune. 

* - 7 

The critics were unanimous in their praise 
of the work of Mildred Crooks which is be- 
ing shown by the Morton Galleries until Jan. 
18. The Times*called this young American 
woman, who has been living and painting in 
Paris for some time, a painter’s painter, who 
sets herself difficult problems, and is at her 
best when she does not try to be modern, 

The Post’s critic commended Miss Crooks 
for giving up a rather derivative accent and 
standing forth ably on her own, and said: 
“She is an excellent painter, very much at 
home in her medium and knowing what ef- 
fects she wants and how to get them. Her 
work is imaginative, witty and gay, but thor- 
oughly serious in its approach and handling 

. . In the handsome still lifes the forms 
nave mass but are not massive, and their 
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Iyscious ‘color and pleasing textures are well 
integrated into unified expression. It is in- 
resting work in which the artist has found 
the symbols she needs to transcribe sharp 

ions to certain aspects of the world about 
her, She makes her statement vivid, con- 
vincing and provocative, principally, through 
her unusual color.” 
* * * 

From the wide range of material, com- 
prising figure and flower subjects as well’ as 
sudies of animals, which Thelma Cudlipp 
Grosvenor exhibited at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
lery the first weeks in January, the critics 
chose the canvases of cats for special praise. 
The Times said: “Probably the most in- 
teresting pictures in the group are the cat 
studies—‘Boule and Caccarat,’ two wise gray 
felines; ‘Sophie Kerr’s Cats,’ sleek and black 
against a bright green ground.” 

The Post’s note on the same theme was: 
“The handsome cats form the most interesting 
canvases for the writer, not only because of 
a penchant for cats, but also because of the 
beautiful modulations of color in the blond 
coats of the lordly Siamese who regard the 
spectator so indifferently.” 

* * * 

Marking a departure in its policy, the Milch 
Galleries offered an exhibition of 15 paintings 
by contemporary modern Americans. From 
the interesting group presented the - critics 
chose the work of Francis Speight, teacher of 
painting at the Pennsylvania Academy, for 
special commendation. “His ‘Hansbury’s in 
the Morning’” the Herald Tribune said, “is 
a picture of unusual interest. Though not de- 
void of structural weakness, it has an abund- 
ance of character, the character of American 
life rendered with unmistakable veracity and 
with a clear tincture of imagination. He re- 
minds one a little of the feeling which men 
like Hopper and Burchfield get into their 
works; but the resemblance, after all, is fairly 
temote, and only the broad, underlying point 
of view persists among them.” 

* * * 

Paintings, pastels, and water colors were 
the respective media exhibited by three young 
men’ in a group show at the G. R. D. Studio. 
The latter were the product of Josef Lenhard, 
who exhibited his water colors for the first 
time at the Morton Galleries last year. The 
Times critic was favorable to this artist and 
said: “Josef Lenhard. the water-colorist, is an 
extraordinary technician. He paints with a 
thick wash on heavily grained paper, and his 
Pieces have an ingratiating freshness and 
spontaneity.” 

* * * 

With one exception the transition from the 
water color to the oil medium was praised in 
the case of Robert Hallowell who has con- 





cluded an exhibition of his work at the Mon- 
tross Gallery. Although it was not especial- 
ly condemnatory, the Tribune preferred Hal- 
lowell’s straightforward studies made in a con- 
servative manner saying: “But when he takes 
a decisively modernistic step, and following 
the example of John Marin, paints skyscrapers 
in every imaginable sort of bizarre perspective, 
he becomes merely capricious and dull. It is 
puzzling to encounter an artist capable of 
such excellent things as the ‘Boothbay’ wast- 
ing his time on experimental distortions.” 
* * * 

The Sun in its review of the show held at 
the Ferargil Galleries by Harry Lane found 
him to have “considerable taste’ but that 
“he has not yet found his important sub- 
ject.” In contradistinction, the Tribune said 
that his pictures were “so neat in their pre- 
cision and careful balancing of colors as to 
command immediate interest. His work not 
only relates to but catches the spirit of Amer- 
ican life.” 

* * * 

A first exhibition is being held at the Neu- 
mann Gallery by an artist who has been paint- 
ing for at least 25 years. He is Frank Herr- 
mann and Mr. Neumann presents him as an 
exponent of “the new objectivity.” The critics 
were divided in their opinions of his work. 
The Times: “This is not, to our mind, the 
‘new realism.’ Herrmann’s work has not the 
devastating clarity with its implications of an 
import far beyond the meticulously rendered 
surfaces of men like Otto Dix or Schrimpf.” 

However, the Tribune said: “He paints with 
unmistakable authority and with great feeling 
for the value of color .... Mr. Herrmann, 
in short, avoids the conventional without re- 


“Kissed by Wind and Sun” 


Paintings of old Mexico by Alson S. Clark, 
which Eleanor Jewett of the Chicago Tribune 
said are among the most beautiful Chicago 
has seen in a long time, were exhibited at the 
O’Brien Galleries there. The paintings “are 
pink and white and blue. They are of build- 
ings softened by time, kissed by wind and sun 
into a mellow blend of color that is rarely love- 
ly. Below their surface tenderness is felt the 
taut hand of a perfected technique.” 

Miss Jewett said that Mr. Clark’s painting 
is neither sentimental nor sloppy, but a keen 
interpretation of an architecture which is old 
and romantic. Also Clark was born some 50 
years ago in Chicago. 


Where to Show 


The “where-to-show” calendar, printed for 
the use of artists wishing to enter works in 
competitive exhibitions, will appear again in 
the Ist February number. It was printed in 
the Ist January issue. 
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course to eccentricity and for this alone he is 
entitled to warm appreciation.” 
* * * 


“Always spirited and atmospheric” said the 
Tribune in commenting on Hayley Lever’s 
works in the American rooms of the Balzac 
Galleries. His specialty, marines, he paints 
“best with a fresh breeze kicking up a choppy 
sea,” it said. 

& 6 * 

Agreeing with the Spanish diplomat quoted 
in the leaflet accompanying Vernon Howe 
Bailey’s water colors of Spain, now on view 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, that this work “tells more of Spain and 
her spirit than a hundred volumes,” all the 
critics were lavish in their praise. The Tri- 
bune: “He brings together a great quantity of 
sketches made in Spain, portraits of romantic 
hill towns, drawings of churches, studies of 
bare landscape crowned by architecture, a pell- 
mell of impressions that we can testify are 
exact. Nothing is forced. The ancient places 
are not dressed up to make an artist’s holiday. 
They are drawn, instead, in their everyday 
aspect and with all their intensely Spanish 
character preserved intact.” 

* * * 


Calling his pictures “works by a satirist,” 
the Times remarked on the marked meta- 
morphosis in the painting in tempera of 
Charles Schlein, which was on view at the 
Gallery 144 West 13th St.: “From a con- 
servative painter who once exhibited at the 
Babcock Gallery, he has been converted into 
a biting satirist, clearly enamored of the ex- 
simplified technique employed by 
many moderns.” 


The Woodstock Show 


The only regional circuit exhibition organ- 
ized this season by the College Art Associa- 
tion, “Paintings by Woodstock Artists,” is at 
the association’s New York headquarters, un- 
til Jan. 16. Woodstock, N. Y., is a center for 
the development of the arts, and this display 
includes the work of all the leading painters, 
including Speicher, McFee, Kuniyoshi, Roh- 
land, Rosen, Carroll and Ganso. 

The collection had been exhibited previous 
to its New York showing at the Springfield 
Art Museum, Mass.; the University of II- 
linois, Urbana; and Converse College, S. C. 
It will now be seen at the Worcester Museum 
of Art, Brown University, R. I., and in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Show That Has “Peace, Quiet—Almost Silence” 


“Edouard Manet” (1867), by Fantin-Latour. 


With the thought in mind that world con- 
fusion and the hectic life concomitant with it 
is perhaps wearing to the younger generation 
and making its members tired of the end- 


| 





less experiments being tried out on them, 
Mrs. Chester Dale organized the loan ex- 


| hibition of the works of Fantin-Latour now 


| at the Museum of French Art, New York, 
| until Feb. 14. 


In her remarks in the cata- 
logue, Mrs. Dale says: “There is in these 
portraits . . . above all else a sense of peace 
—dquiet—almost silence. Perhaps this ‘is the 
secret of Fantin’s very definite appeal for the 
young people today.” 

This exhibition, with its allegorical nudes, 
its portraits devoid of “elaborate decor” and its 
“tenderly painted arrangements of flowers and 
fruits,” is in sharp contrast to the cerebral, 


| dramatic art of “Surréalisme,” examples of 
| which, now being shown in New York, are 
| reproduced on page 11. 


The pictures here 


| assembled by Mrs. Dale come from almost 


| produced, of Edouard Manet at 35. 


| every country in Europe, making the show an 
| international loan. 


The Louvre has made its 
contribution in the portrait of Mme. Fantin- 
Latour painted in 1873. 

Reminiscent of the days when the gay young 
artist-blades spent their Sunday afternoons 
boating on the Seine, is the portrait, here re- 
This was 
painted by Fantin in 1867 when he was 31, 


| and was exhibited at the Salon in Paris that 


year. It was loaned for the present exhibition 
by the Art Institute of Chicago. 





“Paris and Its People” 

The Maurel Gallery, New York, is organ- 
izing an exhibition to be called “Paris and Its 
People” for the first week in February. In 
selecting paintings, prints and sculpture, Mr. 
Maurel, the director, is attempting to recreate 
not the geographical or topographical city but 
the atmosphere, or as he says “l’esprit,” that 
motivates the inhabitants and dominates “the 
one and only Paree.” 

However, he does not want to limit the in- 
terpretation of the Parisian milieu to French- 
men, but seeks to gather an_ international 
rendition. He therefore, invites American art- 
ists who have lived and painted in Paris to 
communicate with him at 689 Madison Ave- 
nue. The chosen American works will share 
honors with those of Degas, Seurat, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Renoir and others equally well known. 


Unwittingly 

Tue Art Dicest has many times scolded 
the daily newspapers for printing news con- 
cerning the unveiling of monuments without 
giving the sculptor’s name. Unwittingly, in the 
Ist January number it committed the same 
sort of sin by failing to say in its article on 
the new building of the Worcester Art Museum 
that William T. Aldrich of Boston was the 
architect. He also designed the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. 


America’s “Utopian Period” 

A span of twenty years in American art, the 
period of 1880-1900, is covered by a special 
exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum. 

The double decade of 1880-1900 produced 
works of great diversity in American art, for 
at that time every ambitious student felt that 


| study abroad was necessary before prestige 


could be attained at home. Hence, the in- 
fluence of the Munich school, the Beaux-Arts- 


| Bouguereau style, as well as the new Im- 
| pressionism of Monet and the later Pointillism 
| is evident. 


Outstanding in this period also 
were two artists, Albert P. Ryder and Arthur 
B. Davies, who remained at home and de- 
veloped styles and mannerisms of their own. 
Examples of their work are included in the 


| exhibition. 


Dr. Fox, director of the Brooklyn Museum, 


| writing in the catalogue, terms this period in 


American art Utopian—“a period of pleasant 


| dreams lasting until the beginning of the cen- 


tury.” 


Jonson Has Chicago Show 
Raymond Jonson of Santa Fe, N. M., who 
recently exhibited at the Delphic Studios, New 


| York, is holding an exhibition at the Studio 


Gallery of Increase Robinson, Chicago, until 
Jan. 29. 
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“Island of Bali,” by Frederick M. Grant. 


Frederick M. Grant, of Chicago, who is ex 
hibiting for the first time in New York, at 
the Grand Central Galleries, is “content to be 
decorative,” according to the New York Sus. 
“Whatever his themes,” said the Sun, “and 
he roams the world for theme in fancy, at 
least, they are promptly transmuted into a 
rich fabric of gorgeous hues that lulls or thrills 
the senses as the artist wills. They are cer 
tainly sumptuously decorative for the most 
part, and that is all they aim to be.” 

Stating that Grant uses Frank Brangwyn’s 


| “gamut of color and decorative mode,” the 


New York Herald Tribune said: “The studio 
rather than the open air would seem to be the 
place of origin of these pictures. One con- 
firmation of this possibly erroneous hypothesis 
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lies in the circumstance that the various sub-§! 


jects, whether found in the island of Bali or 
in Sicily, appear to have been cut off the 
same piece. Nevertheless, Mr. Grant makes 
an agreeable effect with his fervid arrange- 
ments, chiefly because it is clear that he paints 
them from a romantic point of view. He is 
nothing if not picturesque, almost theatrical. 
We like him best, however, when he is most 
restrained.” 


Naughty Fornarina ‘‘Steps Out” 

Raphael’s portrait of “La Bella Fornarina,” 
whose nudity was ordered covered with a blue 
cape by Czar Nicholas I of Russia, has been 
disrobed by the Soviet government. The Czat, 
who was shocked, called Fornarina “a naughty 
woman” because she posed that way. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Philadelphia Has Another Pennell Show 


Rembrandts 


print department of the Brooklyn 

is presenting an exhibition of recent 

ons, including a group of sixteen Rem- 

‘etchings, presented by Mr. and Mrs. 

A. Putnam. The famous “Christ 

the Sick” (“The Hundred Guilder 

is included in this group, which is 

ed the most important print gift ever 

meved by the museum. Other accessions 

ie four Whistler lithographs, eight lithographs 

ty “Pop” Hart, two Hungarian wood blocks, 

everal Norwegian lithographs and wood en- 

lavings, and a group of American etchings. 

| Included in the Rembrandt group are “The 

hree Trees,” “Coppenol, the Writing Master,” 

he Goldweigher,” “Burgomaster Six,” “The 

Trumph of Mordecai,” “The Synagogue,” 

“Abraham Sending Away Hagar,” and “The 
Annunciation of the Shepherds.” 


A Comprehensive Print Show 


A comprehensive exhibition consisting of en- 
gavings, etchings and drypoints from several 
sources, is being held at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo, until Jan. 25. The greater part 
of the prints has been selected from the 
Willis O. Chapin and Frederick H. James col- 
letions which are bequests to the museum. 
There are groups also of engravings by Jac- 
ques Callot, etchings by Louis Orr and wood 
engravings by Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf. 

Loan collections complete the show—“Etch- 
ings and Drypoints of Four Centuries,” ar- 
ranged by the College Art Association; a 
memorial exhibition of works by the late 
Walter Platt Cooke and a group of English 
XVIIIth and XIXth century color prints. 


Old French Drawings 


During the reign of Francis I in the XVIth 
century, it was the fashion in France for the 
king and his court to sit for portraits. As 


Etching by Louis Icart 
Price, $20.00 
. Leading decorators recommend Louis 
cart —— vost boudoirs and living 
rooms. eir quality and charm is un- 
surpassed | e 
Your dealer will secure them for you. 
not obtainable, communicate with 


Dept. D, Louis Icart Society 
113 West 57th St., New York City 


Bathing Beautie 
Size 25 x 1% 


“The Ponte Vecchio” (1883), by Joseph Pennell. 


Philadelphia loves the memory of Joseph 
Pennell. It has several Pennell collectors. 

More than 100 etchings by the artist from 
the collection of Ellis Ames Ballard are being 
shown at the Print Club there until Jan. 23. 
Nearly 50 of them are of English themes, 
made from 1885 to 1918, including a set of the 
Inns of Court. There are also several of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and one of “Canterbury 
Cathedral.” From New York are two views 
of the Flatiron Building, “The Ferry House,” 
“Woolworth Tower,” and “Caissons on Vesey 
Street,” the last plate etched by Pennell. 


court life was complex and busy, it became 


the custom for the artist to make crayon 
drawings, to be used later as models for oil 
paintings. A selection of these XVIth cen- 
tury crayon portraits are on exhibition in the 
Print Department of the Boston Museum. 
The artists represented are Francois Clouet, 
one of the first French native artists to use 
red chalk; Etienne and Daniel Dumoustier, 
Francois Quesnel and Nicholas Lagneau. 
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| along with one etching on glass. 


In the French series are some of the early 


cafe scenes and French cathedrals. The early 


| Philadelphia etchings include two showing the 


City Hall in the early stages of construction, 
There are 
about 20 of the early Italian scenes, which are 


| considered the best and scarcest of all Pennell’s 


etchings. Herewith is “The Ponte Vecchio”. 


Revised Edition Now Ready 


PICTURE TALKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by Maude I. G. Oliver 


A comprehensive review of 100 famous 
paintings for classroom study which re- 
veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
also 100 miniatures, accurate color re- 
productions of the paintings described. 
These may be procured separately. 
Book—Postpaid 55 cents. 


Set complete with Book and 100 Coler 
Miniatures—Postpaid $1.60. 
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Etcher Uses Trade Mark to Foil Piracy 


“The Dancer,” 


Of interest to the artist and to those seek- 


gress is the discovery by the Louis Icart 
the protection which the trade- 
affords to artists and how it 
by Section 526 of the Tariff 
The works of Louis Icart are 


Society of 
mark already 
is backed uj 
Act of 1930. 
now protected in 
of a copyright and which provides the artist 
with a 
Adopting z 


the government 


way to 
trade-mark and registering it with 
is a simple matter and nom- 
the use of the trade-mark Icart 
now only procurable through the 


Something’s Out 


and you don't know about it. 


MODERN ART has been reproduced 


as small prints. From Daumier in 


France to Burchfield in America. 


— 110 prints for $1.50 — 

05 for our complete listing. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
Box J, Newton, Mass. 


Send 


| moods and forms. 
| artist is his wife, who is a famous Parisian 


America by his registered | 
trade-mark, which has some of the functions | 


| mural painter. 


by Louis Icart. 


| Louis Icart Society at Steinway Hall, New 
ing to promote the Vestal Design Bill in Con- | 


York, where a complete collection of his prints 
is now on view. These are distinctive for 
their depiction of feminine beauty in many 
A favorite model of the 


beauty. 
Icart, who was self-taught, started his art- 
istic career as a dress designer, from which he 


| turned to the portrayal of feminity in oils and 
prevent piracy of his work. | 


He has also gained standing as a 
In the Fall of 1932 he intends 


etching. 


| to visit America for an exhibition of his paint- 


ings. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Reanbunedt Etchings for Honolulu 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has received 
as gifts two of Rembrandt’s famous etchings, 
“Peter and John Healing the Cripple at the 
Gate of the Temple” and “Christ Driving the 
Money Changers from the Temple.” 


“Paintings Etchings 
Old English ‘Prints 


The Galleries 


CARSON Pirie Scott «x Co 
CHICAGO 





| his cathedral etchings, of which “Winchester 


and Modern 
A Great Gift 


An important collection of modern Amer 
ican, English and French etchings, comprisin 


Library recently by an anonymous donor, 
According to Mr. Weitenkampf, the curatoy 
of prints, this gift not only strengthens these ently 
Library’s American collection, but gives it jugs bY ®- 
first Camerons. There are 35 important anjqoushman 
representative examples of different phases of Mr. \ 
the Scotchman’s work, together with 90 prints rench | 
by the French etcher, Beurdeley, and twentyptle mod 
each by John Taylor Arms and Martin Lewisgunent ¢ 
in this group. Thirty-four other etchers, manygmoreove! 
of them prominent contemporaries, are reprejgwete P@ 
sented. The library now has many prints jygwere tl 
has long wanted but has been unable to buygol prese 
and now, the curator said, it would benefty I Pr 
immeasurably if someone would donate anpctavet 
equally good collection of Muirhead Bones lmié: © 
etchings. headed. 
About 175 of the prints are on view in theg™ver © 
print gallery until March 1, among them depende 


| Cameron’s “Ben Lomond,” one of his well does no 


known Scottish subjects, as well as several offs crit 
he can, 
is outstanding. The Beurdeley etchings areg'? POSS 
mainly landscapes and their pastoral charm is hen h 
in sharp contrast to the city life depicted bys 4” 
Martin Lewis. af the s 

ness of 


Illustration in “the 60's” —_ 


The First Edition Club of London held alli, tem 


recent exhibition of about 250 illustrated books nesses: 


of the “sixties” along with a collection of about, jittle 
70 engraved wood blocks. quent); 
The London Times writes that the period of every ‘ 
the “sixties” formed a great epoch in illustra-fliy Fre 
tions, and that between then and now, abBpijure 
though English book illustration still holds its contin: 
own, there are marked differences. “In the}, his 
sixties artist and engraver were seldom, as they which 
are almost invariably now, the same person; tural « 
the style of illustration has become less illuste-fity p9j 
tive and more decorative; and there is a Mote mturn 
conscious consideration of the relation between cunati 
engraving and typography.” Picture and tettiinn y 
are more closely related now, and although book 4. pe 
production has greatly improved, illustration, ff sre fy 

illustration, has somewhat declined. 
ously. 


Hollstein & Puppel Print Sales §¢ F;, 
At the house of Hollstein & Puppell, Berlin,¥in Er 
Kurfurstendamm 220, on Feb. 24 and 25, the Wil 
collection of a prince, containing color prints, of Ay 
English sporting prints, colored views andi “The 
French lithographs will be dispersed. In April micro 
old master prints will comprise a large salefof th 
suppr 
of a 
i will 


hot W 





Whitney Museum Publications 
Just Published 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION | 
TO AMERICAN PAINTING 
by Virgil Barker 
Price 60 Cents 
William Edwin Rudge, Publisher 
On Sale at 
THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ART 
10 West 8th Street 
And All Book Stores 














t | “French Painting” 















ee Byery year the Medici Society in London 
ork Pybjppublishes a book on art in connection with the 
donor Berea exhibition held at Burlington House. This 
he cull the showing is of French painting, con- 
stheng thegecquently the book is “French Painting.” It 
ives it ings OY R. H. Wilenski. (Boston, Mass; Hale, 
tant an@gcushman and Flint; $7.50). 
phases off Mr- Wilenski traces the - development of 
90 prin French painting from the primitives down to 
nd twentygthe modern school of Paris. He records per- 
-tin Lewefgtnent events in the artists’ lives. He tells, 
ers, manyjmoreover, when and why particular pictures 
are repreiwere painted, the names of the buyers and 
y prints jygwhere they may be seen today and their state 
reservation. 
a my praise of Mr. Wilenski’s work Thomas 
Jonate gqgoraven writes in the New York Herald-Tri- 
ad Bonegouue: “Mr. Wilenski is sagacious and hard- 
headed, He avoids rhetoric and fine writing; he 
iew in themuever Taves; his appraisals are direct and in- 


dependent. He admires French painting, but 
does not allow the glory of France to dazzle 
his critical faculties. He finds merit wherever 


ong 
his wel 
several off 


Jinchester"Mhe can, sometimes in painters who seem to me 
chings to possess none . . On the other hand, 
| charm isq When he has occasion to destroy he is ruth- 


less, and he is, perhaps, the deadliest enemy 
of the shams of photography and the wretched- 
ness of photographic painting that has ap- 
peared since the invention of the camera.” 

However, Craven’s enthusiasm for the book 
is tempered by his observation of its weak- 
nesses: “The documentation is elaborate, but 
a little annoying. The biographies are fre- 
quently reduced to a bundle of statistics, and 
every page is cluttered with footnotes, many 
in French. The most serious blemish is his 
failure to follow to its logical conclusion the 
continuity of the French systems of painting. 
In his enthusiasm for Cubist-Classical art, by 
which he means the revival of the architec- 
tural elements of painting, he has not paused 
to point out that the Modernists, in their 
feturn to structural interests—in their preoc- 
cupation with abstract problems of organiza- 
tion without reference to ‘root simplicities’ and 
the generating forces of living subject matter— 
ate becoming sterile and academic. But I do 
fot wish to press these complaints too vigor- 
ously. For this is the most intelligent history 
of French painting, that has thus far appeared 
in English.” 

Will Hutchings in the American Magazine 
of Art, after praising the book highly, said: 
“The earlier schools are treated with almost 
microscopic detail, while, as the mighty pageant 
of the nineteenth century unrolls, the habit of 
suppression and omission asserts itself in favor 
of a preconceived thesis with what, to some, 
will seem to be nothing less than devastating 
results, A list of those painters once held to 
be important omitted entirely by Mr. Wilenski, 
and of those relegated to the barest mention 
M footnotes, is little short of appalling to the 
student who wishes to distinguish between 
history and special pleading. We are quite 
aware by this time that the so-called modern 
movement has pretty thoroughly won the 
critical field, but a book with the professed 
scope of this one that finds no room for even 
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the barest mention of Isabey, Besnard, Hen- 
ner, Rehe Menard, Cottet, Lucien Simon, 
Cazin, Gustave Moreau, ‘and Le Sidanier, and 
that relegates Meissonier, Puvis de Chavannes, 
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Millet, and-Chassériau to short footnotes can 
hardly be called inclusive. The answer is, of 
course, that the author is developing his thesis, 
which is that the vitality of French painting 
has always consisted in the rendering of space- 
form in the modern understanding of that 
term.” 


A Book on Old Silver 


To the collector of old silver, a wider know- 
ledge of the silversmith’s craft is always 
desirable. This can be enhanced by a volume 
dealing with “Domestic Silver of Great Britain 
and Ireland” by Edward Wenham (New York; 
Oxford University Press>. $10.00). 

The author has made every effort to avoid 
unnecessarily technical phraseology and has 
restricted his illustrations to examples that 
have appeared in public auctions during 1929 
and 1930. He deals with the various hall- 
marks found on the early silver and gives a 
full description of each to enable the student 
to learn by what devices the work of dif- 
ferent towns in Great Britain and Ireland 
may be identified. Interesting chapters on 
Sheffield plate, methods of forging old silver 
and recent auction prices are also included. 
The latter half of the book is devoted to il- 
lustrations, there being 95 plates. 


*“The Horse in Art” 


The entire story of how and why man has 
made pictures and statues of horses, from 
earliest times to the present day, is given in 
“The Horse in Art” by Lida L. Fleitmann 
(New York; William Farquhar Payson; $15). 
David Hoadley Munroe says in the New York 
Sun that an interesting introduction by the 
author adds a great deal to the understanding 
of the book. The volume is illustrated with 
numerous half tone reproductions. 

Beginning with the early cave drawings, the 
author discusses every form of decoration in 
which horses were portrayed, and concludes her 
book with a discussion of the horse in contem- 
porary art. “Generally speaking,” Mr. Mun- 
roe says, “the book combines the horse and 
art very satisfactorily, and is written with a 
knowledge of both subjects which is pleasant 
and more than adequate.” 








“Chinese Textiles” 


In connection with its exhibition of Chinese 
Court Robes and Accessories the Metropolitan 


Museum has published a monograph on 
“Chinese Textiles,” by Alan Priest and Pauline 
Simmons (New York; $1.50 cloth, $1.00 


paper). 

In an interesting manner, aided by photo- 
graphs of examples from the collection, the 
authors trace the history of Chinese textiles 
and their sources. Chinese adherence to tradi- 
tion is marked in the technique of weaving 
and the art of the embroiderer. No com- 
prehensive study of Chinese textiles has as 
yet been published, but this general exposi- 
tion is expected to stimulate further interest 
and study. 





B. WESTERMANN CO,, Inc. 


13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Art Booxs anp Perriopica.s 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Ask for Lists 





Movements 


Companion volumes treating the subject of 
modern French painting are “The Post- 
Impressionists” and “The Modernists” by 
Adolphe Basler and Charles Kunstler (New 
York; Wm. Farquhar Payson; $2.50 each). 
They are well illustrated, each having 72 plates 
in photogravure. 

“The Post-Impressionists” traces painting 
from Monet to Bonnard and deals with the 
work of men such as Courbet, Pissarro, Manet 
and Degas. Impressionism, it is emphasized 
here, freed French painting from the Italian 
rhetoric in use since the Renaissance. Up to 
1890, however, Impressionism had no general 
formulae, “its followers lived close to nature 
and passionately loved the times they lived in. 
But they sought for poetry hidden in the 
heart of common and mean things.” Follow- 
ing that period, styles succeeded each other 
rapidly and the authors state that it is dif- 
ficult to set out in reasoned order the varied 
changes of artistic conscience of this period. 

In “The Modernists” a comprehensive study 
of the movements of the Cubists, Symbolists 
and Fauvists is made. The Fauves were a 
group of young artists moved by a desire for 
a less conventional aestheticism. They, it is 
said, extolled the art of Cézanne and became 
obsessed by the newness of his vision, which 
spiritualized the subjects he painted. The 
Cézanne formula led up to Cubism, in which 
the objective treatment of nature was replaced 
by a geometrical arrangement of masses. Pablo 
Picasso is acclaimed the founder of Cubism, 
but the authors say that in reality the prin- 
ciples of Cubism are as old as the world. 
| They are of the opinion, too, that Picasso, in 
spite of all his talent, broke himself against 
the wall of Cubism by advancing the im- 
possible claim of producing a transcendental 
art without transcendental ideas. 





Epstein and Wilde 


Graham 


W. 


Robertson, artist, and friend 
and intimate of great Victorians of art, 
literature and the theatre, has written “Life 

| Was Worth Living”, (Harper’s; $5.00), in 


which one gets many a glimpse of Walter 
Crane, Albert Moore, Burne-Jones, Ford Madox 


Brown, Rossetti, Watts, Whistler, Wilde, 
Irving, Ellen Terry and others of that era. 
One extract, on Epstein’s memorial to Oscar 


Wilde, is as follows: 
“As I stood with Ellen Terry in the studio 
of Epstein, the sculptor, before the 
be erected to his memory in Pére L 
ponderous stone whereon a_ huge 
Sphinx, at Deity and Monster, with 
; crowned head and wide, unseeing eyes, rushed 
blindly forward upborne upon mighty 
the incongruity struck me with such 
that, before I was aware, I had laughed. 


tomb to 


bt 
achaise, a 


crag ol 


once 


wings, 
force 


The 





most ephemeral of triflers weighed down by 
all the gigantic symbols of Eternity, the mouse 
| crushed beneath its mother the 


mountain.” 










PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 

2217 Chestaut St., Philadelphie 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 











A Superb Catalogue | “Alice” in England 


The famous library of the Marquess of 
Lothian as well as that important American 
document “The Olive Branch Petition” are to 
be exhibited at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries starting Jan. 16. The 
Lothian Library is to be dispersed the even- 
ings of Jan. 27 and 28 and a unique feature 
of the second session is that at 10:00 o’clock 
it will be stopped long enough for the schedul- 
ed auction of the “Olive Branch Petition” to 
take place. 

An appropriate catalogue setting has been 
given to the collection of superb illuminated 
manuscripts, incunabula, early printed books 
and Americana which comes from the Lothian 
libraries. The illustrations, which are actual in 
size, in order to afford a true impression of the 
page or book reproduced, are copious, including 
besides four full-page four-color inserts, 44 
halftones and 126 line-cuts. This is even in 
excess of the number of items, totalling 168, 
listed in the catalogue. 

The color pages have been declared by ex- 
perts to be the finest examples of color re- 
production of illuminated manuscripts ever 
achieved in this country. Their subjects are: 
a full-page illumination from the famous Tikytt 
Psalter, the frontispiece to the XVth century 
Boccaccio, showing Adam and Eve in the 
Garden, with the female-headed snake twined 
around the tree, and the painted pages from 
Saint Augustine’s “La Cite de Dieu” and a 


IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


Hotel 
NORTHERN 


GREAT 
118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 





“Alice in Wonderland” in 
England are planning an exhibition of the 
works of Lewis Carroll in July, the centenary 
year of Dodgson’s birth in 1832. Although 
there is a greater enthusiasm about “Alice” 
in the United States, there are, however, thou- 
sands of lovers of Dodgson’s works in every 
English-speaking country. 

Coincident with this English exhibition is 
the one opening on May 4 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, better known as Lewis Carroll. 
Alice, who is Mrs. Reginald Gervis Hargreaves, 
lives at Cuffnells, in the south of England. 
She intends to come to America in the spring, 
when she will take part in the celebration 
on May 4, which happens to be her 80th 


The lovers of 


birthday. 
The English exhibition will include rare edi- 
tions of “Alice in Wonderland,” (1865), 


“Through the Looking Glass,” (1872), “The 
Hunting of the Snark,” (1776), translations 


XVth century Livy. All are exact reproductions 
of the originals. 

The plan of photographing exact size result- 
ed in the conveying of a very clear idea of 
the external form of the books in rare bind- 
ings. 

Reproductions in halftone include the two 
tremendously important items which lead the 
catalogue—the VIIIth century Lincoln Psalter 
manuscript in uncial letters, a beautiful page 
of which is shown, and the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script on vellum, written in 971 and known 
as the Blicking Homilies. 


The Art of Ruskin 


Representative of almost the complete range 
of the artistic activity of John Ruskin, as 
regards both time and subject, is a collection 
of about 100 manuscripts and pictures on view 
until Jan. 30 at Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston. 

Ruskin, who was both artist and art critic, 
was also interested in geology, ornithology and 
botany, and a number of wash drawings and 
pencil sketches reflect his studies in these 
subjects. The earliest pictures are Swiss land- 
scapes made during Ruskin’s foreign tour in 
1833. Later come landscapes and _ street 
scenes in France. 

The manuscripts, some of which date even 
earlier than the Swiss views, include some il- 
lustrated with geological and architectural 
sketches in pen and ink. 


A Dictionary, 1181 A. D. 


Columbia University Libraries now total 
1,315,600 volumes, 91,072 of which having been 
acquired during the last year, reports Roger 
Howson, librarian of the ‘university. The 
Japanese collection, which has been increased 
by gifts of about 6,000 volumes from donors 
in Japan, now has the oldest dictionary extant 
in Japan, entitled “Shikiyo-Jirui-Sho,” mean- 
ing the collections of Japanese and Chinese 
characters grouped according to their usage, 
and is a manuscript dating from 1181 A. D., 
covering 500 pages and containing 3,000 words. 
A 105-volume encyclopedia, “Wakwan Sansai- 
Zuye” (“Things Japanese and Chinese”), il- 





and parodies on them. With these will be 
shown photographs, portraits and memoirs of 
Dodgson, and perhaps specimens of his volum. 
inous diary (1855-98). 

At the American exhibition the great fe. 
ture will be the original manuscript, presented 
by Dodgson to Alice herself (her name was 
Alice Liddell), now owned by Dr. Rosenbach, 
who bought it from Alice herself for $75,000, 
Its publication (in 1865) never was intended 
by the author, who, on being persuaded, con- 
cocted a name out of his own Lutwidge 
(Lewis) and Charles (Carolus, hence Carroll). 

The committee organizing the London ex 
hibition said in its proposal: “The lovers of 
‘Alice’ are to be counted by thousands in every 
English-speaking country. But they do not 
know each other, nor we them. It is possible 
that the scheme of an exhibition of Carrolliana 
in London may bring together, at least by 
correspondence, the scattered host who desire 
to commemorate the writer of those wonder- 
ful books. In the United States the enthu- 
siasm on the subject is apparently greater 
than in England.” 





lustrated, which is one of many gifts from 


the Japanese imperial household to Colum-§ 


bia, comes next in importance. The Colum- 
bia copy is in the original edition of 1712, 
Other important editions include 200 rare 
books on Japan in many languages, important 
publications on Japanese arts, several dic- 
tionaries on special subjects relating to Japan- 
ese life, and a large work covering the entire 
field of Japanese culture. A collection of the 
literature of Portugal has been presented. 


The 
f\Hote | 


mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 
fers much to those 
who give thought to 
environment as well as 
accessibility and con- 
venience. Smartshops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 
and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 
reached. 





Readjusted Tariff 
Now in Effect 


- Single rooms, bath, $6 up 
Double rooms, bath, $8 up 


NEW YORK 


Ms PARK AVENUE 
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BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Soviet Post- 
14 CASA DE MANANA—To Jan. 31: Print 


DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Jan.: Winter Ex- 


HARVEY GALLERIES—Jan.: Old and modern 


PERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Jan.: Oil paint- 


LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Etchings 


108 ANGELES 





Montgomery, Ala. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ART—Jan.: Water colors, | 


Walt Dehner. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
ers; water colors, Bella Rahtjen. 


Makers Society of California Annual. 
Del Monte, Cal. 


hibition of California artists. 
Hollywood, Cal. 


paintings. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


ings, Marian Kavanagh Wachtel; etchings, 
Arthur Millier. LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSO- 
CIATION—Jan.: Midwinter exhibition of mem- 
bers’ paintings. 


La Jolla, Cal. 


and monotypes, Mrs. Cora Smith. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
MUSEUM—Jan.: 
Kathryn Leighton, 


Paintings, 
Raymond Henry, Henry 


Lion, Paul lLauritz; International photo- 
graphic exhibition. FRANK AINSLEE GAL- 
LERIES—Jan.: Landscapes, Maurice Braun. 


BILTMORE SALON—To Jan, 23: Water colors, 
W. S. Bagdatopoulos. Jan. 25-Feb. 6: Land- 
scapes, Jack W. Smith. DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Currier & Ives prints. 
EBELL SALON OF ART—Jan.: Oils, Colin 
Campbell Cooper; exhibition of prints. NEW 
STENDAHL GALLERIES—Jan.: Exhibition, 
MacDonald Wright and Morgan Russell. 
STENDAHE AMBASSADOR GALLERIES— 
Jan.; Memorial exhibition, Joseph Kleitsch. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OARLAND ART GALLERY—Jan.: 
water colors and drawings, 
Kanno; water colors, 
prints, Campbell Grant. 


Palm Springs, Cal. 
DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES—Jan.: 
and water colors, Thomas Moran. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
ees ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 
n exhibition by Californi ists, 
NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Jan sunnier 
J. Henry Sharp; etchings, Arthur Millier, Mil- 
dred Rackley; oils, Hans Paap; modern Japan- 
ese prints, living masters; engravings (A. F. A.). 


Sacramento, Cal. 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB—To Jan. 25: Reprod 
tions of stained glass windows ~— 


San Diego, Cal. 
PINE ARTS MUSEUM—Jan.: “Beautiful Glass”. 
San Francsico, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Jan. 25: Retrospective exhibition 
of work of Arthur B. Davies (A. F. A.). M. 
H. DEYOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Jan. 
31: Etchings, Roi Partridge; contemporary 

an prints; photographs, Imogen Cun- 
ningham; Persian pottery. To Feb. 7: Etch- 
ings, Eugene Higgins. Jan. 15-Feb. 11: Master 

‘avers and etchers (A. F. A.). PAUL EL- 
DER € CO.—To Jan. 23: Student work, Mills 
College. Jan. 25-Feb. 13: Woodcuts by Oscar 
Galgiani. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—To Jan. 
20: Work by Mexican school children. Jan. 20- 
Feb. 6: Prints, Misses Bruton; paintings, Ev- 
erett Gee Jackson. 8. € G. GUMP—To Jan. 30: 
Impressionists. Jan, 25-Feb. 12: Water colors, 
Neville Smith. ART CENTER—Jan. 11-23: 
Oils. Lou Maclean Post. Jan. 25-Feb. 5: Mem- 

group show. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

PAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Jan.: 
Members’ work San Francisco Art Association; 
prints, Zhenya Gay. 

Denver, Colo. 
See 4nr ge Jan, 31: Japanese 
8 amanaka o., N. Y.); photographs, 
Edward Weston (Delphic Studios, N. Y.). 
: Darien, Conn. 

GUILD OF SEVEN ARTS—To Jan, 29: Mustra- 
tions and Cover Designs, 

: Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Jan. 22-27: Arts and 
Crafts Club. Jan, 27-Feb. 17: Retrospective 
exhibition of American art. r 

Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE TAVERN GALLERIES—Jan.: 

Small paintings, prints and antiques. 


Washington, D. C. 


Sculpture, 
Gertrude Boyle 
oils and wood block 


Oils 


5th An- 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—Jan.: Japanese prints 
m Washington collections; Drake collection 
can wood-engravings; lithographs, Joseph 
UNITED 
(Smithsonian 
Institution) —To Jan. 31: Etchings. dry-points 
and prints in color, Beatrice Levy. CORCORAN 
GALLERY—To Jan. 31: 41st Annual exhibition 


1; Currier and Ives prints. 
STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Society of Washington Artists; drawings, Ma- 
honri Young. 

LERIES—Jan.: 
Charles Dahlgreen; 
Charles A. Aiken, Antonio Martino, soap sculp- 
ture, 
MEMORIAL GALLERY—Jan.: “Modern art and 
its sources’’; 
GORDON DUNTHORNE—Jan.: 
1815-1932. 
La Farge. 


WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To 
Jan. 31: Exhibition of Russian art. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 31: Work by 
nationally known photographers. 


MACON ART ASSOCIATION—Jan. 16-31: Exhibi- 
tion Association of Georgia artists. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
—To Jan. 28: Modern oil paintings, French and 
American (A, F. A.). 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—To Jan. 24: 3rd 
International 
Wood-Engraving. 
hibition of Chicago and vicinity artists. 


Jan.: Paintings, J. Theodore Johnson; old Eng- 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Jan.: Contempor- 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Col- 
lection from Noonan-Kocian Galleries. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Paint- 


ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Exhibits of sculpture 


ASSOCIATION 


GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings. Grace F, Evans 
and Virginia French (Iowa artists). 
Dubuque, Ia. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Paintings, Adrian 


SPEED MEMORIAL 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 


SWEAT 


MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 15: 


AMHERST COLLEGE—To Jan. 


ADDISON 


MUSEUM OF 


FOGG 


PRINT CORNER—Jan.: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK &€ CO. GAL- | 
Etchings, E. T. Hurley and 
paintings, Hugo D. Pohl, 


stained glass and bronzes. PHILLIPS 


work, Harold Weston. 
Lithographs, 
Feb, 3-17—Olin Dows and Tom 


recent 


Wilmington, Del. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Macon, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Chicago, Il. 


Exhibition of Lithography and 
Jan, 28-Feb. 28: 36th Ex- 
AR- 
THUR ACKERMANN € SON—ZJan.: Original 
drawings, Thomas Rowlandson; old English 
aquatints. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT € CO.— 


lish aquatint engravings. CHICAGO GALLER- 
IES ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Group show. J/N- 
CREASE ROBINSON STUDIO GALLERY—To 
Jan, 29: Paintings, Raymond Jonson. CHESTER 
H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—To Jan. 31: Re- 
cent watercolors, William E. Musick. O'BRIEN 
ART GALLERIES—Jan. 15-31: Paintings, of 
Mexico, Herman D. Murphey. 


Decatur, Ill. 


ary American oil paintings (A. F. A.) 


Springfield, Ill. 


ings, drawings and prints from Lizzie P. Bliss 
collection; soap sculpture. 


Richmond, Ind. 


and pottery; paintings, Lawrence McConaha. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Loan ex- 


hibition by members. YOUNKER TEA ROOM 


Dornbush, McFergus Cooper. 

Louisville, Ky. 
MUSEUM—Jan.: Kentucky 
and So. Indiana artists. 

New Orleans, La. 


27: Paintings, W. C. Emerson. ARTS AND 
CRAFTS CLUB—To Jan. 22: Paintings and 
drawings, F. W. Long. Jan. 22-Feb. 12: Prints 
(Kraushaar Galleries, N. Y.). 
Portland, Me. 
MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—To Jan. 
31: Paintings by contemporary American ar- 
tists (Roerich Museum, a ws 
Baltimore, Md. 
30th Carnegie 
International (foreign section). MARYLAND 
INSTITUTE—To Jan. 29: Prints from Old 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





Masters. PURNELL GALLERIES—Jan.: Etch- 


ings. 

Amherst, Mass. 
24: Society of 
American Etchers’ Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Andover, Mass. 
GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—To 
Feb. 1: Paintings, James Chapin, F. Frieseke; 
drawings, American artists; graphic processes. 
Boston, Mass. 
FINE ARTS—Jan.: Exhibition of 
Ross Collection; sporting prints; modern French 
paintings (Spaulding loan); modern French 
prints; Rembrandt etchings. BOSTON ART 
CLUB—To Jan. 30: Contemporary water colors. 
CASSON GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings, Ogden 
Pleissner, DOLL &€ RICHARDS—Jan. 20-Feb. 
2: Water colors, C. Scott White. GUILD OF 
BOSTON ARTISTS—Jan. 18-30: Paintings, Ger- 
trude Fiske. GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP—To 
Jan, 30: Original drawings and manuscripts of 
John Ruskin. GRACE HORNE'S GALLERIES 
—dJan.: Miscellaneous paintings, water colors 
and etchings. STUDIO WORKSHOP—Jan.: Oils, 
Maurice Compris and William B. Hazelton. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: XVth century 
illustrated books; drawings of Boston, Lester 
G. Hornby; XVth and XVIth century prints. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
Etchings, Andre Smith. 


WORCESTER 
prints and textiles. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Jan.: 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries; Japanese prints: 
annual American exhibition of painting. 


MISSISSIPPI 


KANSAS CITY 


ciTgTYy 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—To Jan. 


CURRIER GALLERY 


NEWARK 


BROOKLYN 


METROPOLITAN 
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Northampton, Mass. 


SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM—To Jan. 31: Paint- 
ings by Tiepolo, Longhi and Belotto (loaned 
by Wadsworth Atheneum). 


Worcester, Mass. 


ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Japanese 


Detroit, Mich. 


ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 1: 22nd Annual Michi- 
gan Artists. 


Flint, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Jan. 27: Modern 
paintings from Phillips Memorial Gallery 
(A, FP, A.). 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: 
Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister. To Jan. 25: 
Piranesi etchings (A. F, A.). 

Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: 


Loan collection Italian paintings 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Japanese brocades 


Jackson, Miss. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 24: 
Washington (D. C.) Landscape Club. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Decora- 
tive screens, McMorris; water colors, Paul Gill. 
ALDEN GALLERIES—Jan. 18-31: Prints, 
Frank Benson. 

Springfiield, Mo. 


SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM—To Feb. 1: Paint- 


ings of flowers and landscapes, Catherine Klen- 


ert. ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ART MUSEUM—Jan. 15-Feb. 14: Dutch 
masters, genre. landscape and still-life. NEW- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—Jan.: XVIIIth century 


English portraits and landscapes; primitives. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—To Jan. 25: 


Water colors in modern idiom (A. F. A.). 
Hanover, N. H. 

29: Contem- 

American Industrial Art (A. F. A.). 

-Manchester, N. H. 

OF ART—Jan.: Paintings 

by pupils of Prof. Cizek; oils, Charles Aiken; 

American miniatures. (Ehrich Galleries, 


Be eek 
Little Falls, N. J. 


porary 


WOMAN’S CLUB—Jan.: Etchings, Minnette Slay- 


back Carper. , 
Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—To Jan. 31: Mem- 


Robert Henri: 
Nev., Mildred 


orial exhibition of paintings, 
water colors of Virginia City, 


Burrage. 

Newark, N. J. 
MUSEUM—Jan.: Modern American 
paintings and sculpture; Jaehne collection of 


Japanese art. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Jan.: Tibetan Ban- 


ners (Roerich Museum, N. Y.) 


Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART— 


Jan.: Paintings, Gerrit Beneker and Athenia 


Hastings; pottery. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MUSEUM—Jan.: Water colors and 
drawings, Albert Sonn. GRANT STUDIOS— 
To Jan. 20: Paintings, Marie Trommer. BROOK- 
LYN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS—Jan.: 
Water color exhibition. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To Jan. 30: Exhi- 


bition of Greco-Buddhic Heads (College Art 
Assoc.); One hundred fine prints. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Jan.: Oil paintings 


from Summer exhibition of National Arts Club 
(A. w Aa 
New York City, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF ART (82nd St. 
& Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Chinese court robes; Jap- 
anese textiles; early woodcuts; early New York 
silver; room from Alexandria, Va. -ACKER- 
MANN €& SON (50 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old 
coaching prints. AINSLEE GALLERIES 
(Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—Jan.: Aston Knight 
and Iwan Choultse, paintings. AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS (Broad- 
way at 156th St.)—Jan.: Memorial exhibition 
work, Paul W. Bartlett. B. ALTMAN @ CO. 
(5th Ave. & 34th St.)—Jan. 17-Feb. 1: Water 
colors, George Elmer Browne. AMERICAN 
ART GALLERIES (30 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 
23: Water colors and drawings Old Spain, 
Vernon Howe Bailey. AN AMERICAN GROUP 
(Barbizon-Plaza Hotel)—To Jan. 31: Paint- 
ings, Chuzo Tamotzu. AN AMERICAN PLACE 
(509 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 11: New paint- 
ings, Georgia O'Keefe. AMERICAN FOLK ART 
GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: 
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Early American paintings in oil, watercolors 
on velvet and glass. FINE ARTS BLDG. (215 
West 57th St.)\—To Jan, 20: 41st Annual ex- 
hibition, members Nat'l Assoc. Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. ARDEN GALLERIES (460 
Park Ave.)—Jan. 18-Feb. 6: Sculpture in bronze 
and silver, Maud von Rosen. ART CENTER 
(65 East 56th St.)—Jan. 18-30: Oils and water 
colors, Robert Tittle McKee. AVERELL 
HOUSE (142 East 53rd St.)—Jan.: Art for 
the Garden. BABCOCK GALLERIES (5 East 
57th St.)—Jan.: Paintings, water colors and 
etchings, American artists; water colors, Leon 
Carroll. BALZAC GALLERIES (449 Park 
Ave.)—Jan. 25-Feb. 11: Oils and water colors, 
Emil Holzhauer. BARNARD CLUB (221 West 
57th St.)—To Jan. 26: Paintings, Howard B. 
Spencer. JOHN BECKER GALLERY (520 
Madison Ave.)—To Jan. 31: 40 Gouaches, Jean 
Hugo. BELMONT’ GALLERIES (576 Madison 
Ave.)—Permanent: Exhibition of Old Masters. 
BOEHLER &€ STEINMEYER (Ritz-Carlton Ho- 
tel)—Jan.: Old Masters. BROWNELL-LAM- 
BERTSON GALLERIES (106 East 57th St.)— 
Jan. 18-30: Paintings, Natalie Van Vleck. 
BRUMMER GALLERIES (55 East 57th St.)— 
Jan.: Pottery, Artigas. FRANS BUFFA € 
SON (58 West 57th St.)—Jan.: Paintings, Wm. 
H. Singer, Jr., Jacob Dooyewaard, Henry G. 
Dearth. BRONX HOUSE (1637 Washington 
Ave.)—Jan.: Landscapes and marines, Mortimer 
J. Fox. D. B. BUTLER & CO. (116 East 57th 
St.)—Jan.: Mezzotints. CAZ-DELBO GALLER- 
JES (561 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Etchings and 
drawings, modern French masters. RALPH M. 
CHAIT (600 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Chinese por- 
celains. CONTEMPORARY ARTS (12 East 
10th St.)—To Feb. 6: Paintings, Harry H. 
Shaw.. CALO ART GALLERY (128 West 49th 
St.)\—Jan.: Paintings, American and foreign 
artists. DELPHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.) 
—To Jan. 18: Paintings, Alice Riddle Kindler; 
woodcuts, James Lesesne Wells. DEMOTTE 
GALLERIES (25 East 78th St.)—To Feb. 9: 
Coptic Tapestries. DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
(113 West 13th St.)—To Jan. 24: Paintings, 
Alexander Brook. DUDENSING GALLERIES (5 
East 57th St.)—Jan.: Modern American paint- 
ings. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES (12 East 
57th St.)—To Jan. 25: Pastels and gouaches, 
Degas and Pissarro. EHRICH GALLERIES (36 
East 57th St.)—To Jan. 31: Paintings, Old 
Masters; antique English furniture. FERAR- 
GIL GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 
18: Racing subjects, Pierre Dubaut; watercol- 
ors and sculpture, Austin and Hannah Meck- 
len. To Feb. 1: Paintings, Robert Spencer. 
FIFTEEN GALLERY (37 West 57th St.)— 
Jan. 18-30: Paintings and water colors, Hans 
T. Scheidacker; paintings by members. PASCAL 
M. GATTERDAM (145 West 57th St.)—VJan.: 
Old and modern masters. G. R. D. STUDIO 
(58 West 55th St.)—To Jan.* 23: Exhibition 
paintings, THIRD NEW GROUP. GALLERY 144 
WEST 138th STREET—Jan. 16-29: Paintings, 
Milton Avery. To Jan. 30: 9 American land- 
scapes of note. GRAND CENTRAL ART GAL- 
LERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To Jan. 30: 
Sculpture, Evelyn B. Longman; American So- 
ciety of Miniaturists. HARLOW, MCDONALD 
€ CO. (667 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Engravings 
and etchings, Old and modern masters. MARIE 
HARRIMAN GALLERIES (61 East 57th St.) 
—To Jan. 31: Paintings, Walt Kuhn. GAL- 
LERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS (32 East 57th 
St.)—Jan.: Old Masters. EDOUARD JONAS 
GALLERIES (9 East 56th St.)—Permanent: 
French XVIIIth century paintings, furniture 
and works of art; paintings, Iwan Choultse. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. (16 East 57th 
St.)—Jan.: Engravings and etchings, Old Mas- 
ters; color prints. THOMAS KERR (Frances 
Bldg. 5th Ave. & 53rd St.)—Jan.: Works of 
art, tapestries and furniture. KLEEMANN 
THORMAN GALLERIES (575 Madison Ave.)— 
Jan.: Etchings and prints, old and modern. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES (12 East 54th 
St.)—Jan.: Old Masters. M. KNOEDLER @€ 
co. (14 East 57th St.)—Jan. 18-30: Portraits 
and figure paintings, Sir William Orpen; 8th 
Annual exhibition of XVth and XVIth century 
etchings and woodcuts. KRAUSHAAR GAL- 
LERY (680 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 20: Litho- 
graphs and posters, Toulouse-Lautrec. J. 
LEGER € SON (695 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Eng- 
lish portraits and landscapes of XVIIth century. 
L’ELAN GALLERY (50 East 52nd St.)—Jan. 
15-30: Paintings, Vincent Canade. LEGGETT 
STUDIO GALLERY 
To Feb. 1: Exhibition 
Carle J. Blenner. JOHN LEVY 
(1 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old Masters. JULIEN 
LEVY GALLERIES (602 Madison Ave.)—To 
Jan. 29: “Surrealisme’’. 
(15 East 
Lily Cushing. PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
(51 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Selected French mod- 
ern painters and sculptors. MILCH GALLER- 
JES (108 West 57th St.)—To Jan. 23: Paint- 
ings and etchings, S. Mittell Weber. Jan. 25- 
Feb. 6: Figures and landscapes, Geo. Oberteuf- 
fer. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES (730 Fifth 
Ave.)—Jan.: Portraits and landscapes. 
TROSS GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 18- 
30: Paintings, Bryson Burroughs. MORTON 
GALLERIES (127 East 57th St.)—Jan. 18- 
Feb. 1: Collection of water colors. 
OF FRENCH ART (22 


Feb. 14: Loan exhibition, Fantin-Latour. MU- 


SEUM OF IRISH ART (Barbizon Hotel)—Jan.: | 
Paintings and sculpture, Irish artists. MUSEUM | 
OF MODERN ART (730 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. | 
NATIONAL ARTS | 


27: Works of Diego Rivera. 
CLUB (i565 Gramercy Park)—To Jan. 30: Mem- 
bers Annual exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture. 


(Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)— | 
of Flower paintings, | 
GALLERIES | 


MACBETH GALLERY | 
57th St.)—To Jan. 23: Paintings, | 


MON- | 


MUSEUM | 
East 60th St.)—To | 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (22 East 57th | 
St.)—Jan.: Decorative portraits and landscapes. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES (4 East 
56th St.)—Jan.: English portraits and land- 
scapes. NEW ART CIRCLE (9 East 57th St.) 
—To Jan. 23: Paintings, Frank Herrmann. 
PAINTERS &€ SCULPTORS GALLERY (22 East 
llth St.)—To Jan. 31: “Hungarian-Americans”. 
PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE (545 
Fifth Ave.)—Permanent: Exhibition of bronze 
replicas and antique sculpture. RALPH M. 
PEARSON STUDIO (10 East 53rd St.)—Per- 
manent: Wall hangings and rugs designed by 
American artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY (42nd 
St. & Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Stage designs, Marco 
Montedoro; modern etchings; memorial exhibi- 
tion, S. L. Smith; views of American cities. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Jan.: Old Masters and contemporary Americans. 
ROERICH MUSEUM (310 Riverside Drive.) — 
To Feb. 9: Modern Japanese painting. SAL- 
MAGUNDI CLUB (40 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 15- 
29: Annual Auction exhibition of paintings. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN € CO. (3 East 5ist 
St.)—Permanent: Paintings, sculpture and tap- 
estries. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES (142 Ful- 
ton St.)—Jan.: Paintings by American and for- 
eign artists. E. &€ A. SILBERMAN (133 East 
57th St.)—Jan.: Old Masters and objects of 
art. SQUIBB BLDG. (745 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Feb. 1: Painting and sculpture, N. Y. Society 
of Women Artists. S. P. R. GALLERIES (40 
East 49th St.)—To Feb. 6: Paintings by young 
Americans. MARIE STERNER GALLERY (9 
East 57th St.)—Jan. 15-29: Paintings, Traini. 
VALENTINE GALLERY (69 East 57th St.)— 
Jan. 18-30: Miguel Covarrubias. VAN DIEMEN 
GALLERIES (21 East 57th St.)—Permanent: 
Collection of Old Masters. FE. WEYHE (794 
Lexington Ave.)—To Jan. 23: Water colors 
and lithographs, Mabel Dwight. WHITNEY 
MUSEUM (10 West 8th St.)—To Feb. 4: 
Water colors, drawings and prints. WILDEN- 
STEIN GALLERIES (647 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 
Paintings, Baroness Doblhoff. CATHERINE 
LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB (American 
Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57th St.)—Jan. 23- 
Feb. 3: Annual exhibition painting and sculp- 
ture. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES (634 
Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: XVIIIth century English 
portraits and landscapes. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Small paintings and sculpture, Staten 


artists. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Jan.: Baroque 
hibition. MECHANICS INSTITUTE—To y 
25: Contemporary water color rotary (A. F A 
GEORGE BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Jay : 6 
water colors and pastels, George Brodhead, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Contempo, 
Italian paintings; Design piracy exhibit, 
Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 
School of Art Exhibit. z 
Cincinnati, O. 
ART MUSEUM—To Feb. 7: 11th Internatig 
Exhibit of Water Colors. To Feb. 15: PB 
of Six Centuries (loaned by H. G. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES—Jan. 25-Feb, 
Bronzes (Gorham Co.). 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 14: 9th Exhibit 
of water colors and pastels; hunting and 


ing prints. 
Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—4Jan.: Circuit exhj} 
tion, oils by American artists; (Art Instity 
of Chicago); Printing for Commerce. 

Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: International & 

of modern paintings. ? 
Chickasha, Okla. 
OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To Jy 


on 


7: West Indian Water Colors (A. F. A.). 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—To Feb. 1: Oj 
Alexandre Hogue. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheer- 


ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the 
same management for 25 years. 


OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms 

with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. 


ONVENIENCE—Located just one 
block from Express Subway stop at 


72nd St. 


Five minutes from Times 


Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 
buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 


and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 
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ota! Llewellyn’s Advice 
Sir William Llewellyn, president of the 
Royal Academy, recently delivered his bien- 


gal discourse to the students of the Royal 
Academy Schools at Burlington House, when 


mtemporan 
Libit. 









and nt 









nternationgl gholarships and prizes were awarded. 
. . ME The London Times quoted his speech in part. 
25-Feb, comradeship among students. 





He stressed 
Agehitects, painters and sculptors, he said, 
sould mix freely and discuss together dif- 
fult problems, thus widening their under- 
sanding of art as a whole. Each should 
ice a little of the other’s art. 
Only a small but important part of art 
tducation could take place in the schools. 
Due to problems of extreme difficulty and to 
jatense competition, it is necessary for stu- 
dents to gain first hand knowledge in order 
w make decision with understanding. No 
me can invent with a barren mind, Sir Wil- 
jam said. For this reason students should 
mad a great deal and make themselves ac- 
qainted with history and the great works 
of the past. 
| With regard to work, he stressed the point 
that students should paint honestly what was 
belore them, stating that this method of study 
lh 
neta 
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thould be used until a complete mastery had 
sn gained over the technical difficulties of 
the craft. They must never cease to practise 
drawing, for drawing is the real foundation 
of everything. 
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Ringling School Grows 


The School of Art of the John and Mable 
Ringling Art Museum at Sarasota, Fla., which 
opened its doors for the first time on October 
2, had an enrollment of 234 students when 
the second term began on January 5. A stu- 
dent exhibit which attracted wide attention was 
held at the end of the first term. The show 
included more than 100 works reflecting sur- 
prising versatility and range. Carson Daven- 
port, who studied in New York and Washing- 
ton before entering the Ringling school, won 
ist prize with a marine painting. 


ooms 
itside 
hed, 


- one 
2p at 


imes Several new courses were introduced for the 
cond term. George Pearse Ennis, president 

and (di the American Water Color Society, who is 
head of the Ringling art faculty, has arranged 

‘ENVe Bite courses so as to permit the students to 
rner, gve much of their attention to Florida land- 


ape and seascape. 

A group of works by Mr. Ennis, Hilton 
Max Berne Cohen, Benjamin Turner 

Montz and Ben Earl Looney, all members of 

the Ringling faculty, comprise an exhibition that 

making a circuit of the larger Florida com- 

ig Munities, 
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HENRY B. SNELL’S 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN EUROPE 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Dr. Binns Retires 


Dr. Charles F. Binns relinquished the direc- 
torship of the New York State School of Clay- 
Working and Ceramics at Alfred University 
on Jan. 11. Having headed the school for 31 
years, he was obliged to quit his post because 
of the state retirement laws. 

Born in England, Dr. Binns attended King’s 
Cathedral School at Worcester until he was 
apprenticed to the Worcester Porcelain Works, 
of which his father was a director. In 1897 
he came to America and his first post was prin- 
cipal of the School of Industrial Arts in Tren- 
ton, N. J. A state school of ceramics was 
established at Alfred in 1900, and Dr. Binns 
then became director. 

Among the books Dr. Binns has written 
are “The Story of the Potter,” a history of 
pottery from primitive ware to modern por- 
celain, and “The Potter’s Craft,” a guide for 
the craftsman and teacher. His expert opinion 
on historic ceramics ‘is widely recognized and 
sought, and the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has accepted his views on the technology 
of many of its ceramic specimens. 

The permanent successor of Dr. Binns has not 
yet been announced, but the duties of director 
will be taken over temporarily by Dr. M. J. 
Rice and Prof. C. R. Amberg, members of the 
staff. 


Youthful Advice 


Edgar Holloway, 17 year old artist, who 
recently held a one-man show in London, and 
who has also been elected an Associate of the 
British Watercolor Society, offered some advice 
to the art student in an interview in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

This young artist, never having studied at 
a school, believes that the student should 
learn to draw before he attempts to paint. 
Plenty of practice and observation, the bal- 
ancing of one color against the other, and 
making notes were also stressed. When dis- 
couragement comes, Holloway suggests a trip 
to the museums and galleries, where it is 
possible to look at some of the best pictures 
that have ever been painted. 


A Cover Competition 

For the tenth year The House Beautiful is 
conducting a cover competition with prizes 
amounting to $1,050. This year the prizes are: 
First ($500), second ($300), student prize 
($250). In addition, $200 will be paid for 
each design selected as a cover. Due to a 
change in the dimensions of the design, com- 
petitors should write to: Cover Competition, 

| 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


CRACOW 


With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 
land—Italy—A ustria—Czecho-Slovakia—Poland—Germany—Belgium 


JULY Ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 


Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Director 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 





Che Hision Craining 
course that enrolled 1600 in Co- 
lumbia University Home Art 
Course is now given by its author, 
Anson K. Cross, In place of copies 
and mechanica) methods it gives 

Vision and c.iginal technique. 


SUMMER and WINTER the 
Cross Art School, Inc, 










gives instruction of superior 
merit to artists, art teachers, 
students and amateurs. Address 


School or Home Courses. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
Washington University | 
Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 


Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
COMMERCIAL ART 








Winter Session 





September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 
316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 





JOIN THE DE MAINE SKETCH CLUB 
Harry De Maine, Director 


Open to art students and amateurs resident 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 
Professional criticism in composition, color, 
and design. Circulating exhibitions. Prizes. 
Opportunities for sales. For details, address: 

Secretary, The De Maine Sketch Club, 


Old Lyme, Connecticut. 





PAINT AT 


CAPRI, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 
LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, 


XAVIER . 0. BARILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE- ETCHING 


SPECIAL SUNDAY CLASSES — 


Mass. 


PRIVATE ARI ICHOBL 
PORTRAIT- LIFE CLASSES 
LANDSCAPE PRINTING 


APPLY. 7 WEST 14 STREET OYCITY 
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SPRING TERM: JAN. 4 to MAY 7 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog “D” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, a 
Stanley M. Arthurs uglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Mecfertene Gere P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Fra 
Andrew Doragh N. C. 
Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 


Catalogue on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 


Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 
Session: October to May — 30 weeks 
Illustrated Catalogue 


ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 

OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Spring term be- 

gins April 4th, 1932. 

E. A. GURRY, Dir. 53 Watson St., Detrolt, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 


Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Spring term January 4th to May 13th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Pro- 
fessional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 
Library. Address Walter 
H. Siple, Director. 


Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicesr. 


Advertising Art 


Signs of progress in the use of art in ad- 
vertising are noted by Austin Purves, Jr., art 
director of Cooper Union. “Advertising in- 
formation” rather than fine art is being re- 
quired by firms, Purves pointed out, and al- 
though oil painting is losing ground, photo- 
graphic illustration and lettering are im- 
proving. 

“Oil painting seems to be on the wane, 
whereas various tempera and water colors and 
line drawings are displacing oil painting and 
are becoming increasingly more _ interesting 
from the point of view of design. 

“Advertising still seems to be divided into 
two. groups—even in this higher class of ad- 
vertising design—that of giving information 
and that of inferring information in a more 
abstract manner, and in both cases the work 
is done naturally by artists who think clearly 
and draw well. 

“Regardless of style, the necessity for good 
drawing in advertising is paramount. It seems 
that fantastic advertising is still inspired by 
European artists, and that straight informa- 
tional art is practised throughout by Amer- 
ican artists. 

“There is no doubt that during the period 
when a large amount of money was spent 
on advertising, much advertising art was done 
simply from the point of view of artistic dis- 
play, rather than from the point of view of il- 
lustrating goods to be sold, and there remains 
always a fertile field, falling between these 
two categories, of giving correct information 
in a thoroughly artistic manner, in picture 
form, of things to be sold. 

“Tt is interesting to note that at present 
when the financial situation has thrown so 
much fear into industry, an agency that 
handled large advertising accounts is in a 
precarious situation now because the adver- 
tising art it produced was what is generally 
thought of as ‘fine art,’ instead of ‘advertising 
information.’ : 

“Changes in advertising art cannot be fore- 
seen as changes are made by the inspired few. 
Consequently, except for humdrum design 
which pretty nearly anybody with technical 
equipment can do, it seems unwise from an 
educational viewpoint to teach advertising art 
as an entity. Technique can be taught and 
learned, but fantasy never. 

“It is interesting to see the effect that 
Rockwell Kent has had on advertising art, 
and to remember that he is not necessarily a 
socalled commercial artist. Taste, brains, tech- 
nical proficiency, the power to analyze and 
give information, are the artists’ tools. 

“The art of lettering has improved tre- 
mendously in the last four years. Again we 
have Europe, Germany in particular, to thank 
for a clarity of line and form with which 
printed matter graces our headlines and para- 


graphs.” 
THe 
medium 


Art Dicest is the leading national 
for art school announcements. 


One of the largest and most prom- 
inent art galleries in Chicago offers 
space for one man exhibitions. For 
terms (which are very reasonable) 
apply to: F. L. e/o Metropolitan Gal- 
leries, 730 Fifth Avenue (Hecksher 
Bld’g) New York. 


DESIRES ART POSITION 


Artist and teacher desires position teaching draw- 
ing and painting. Now employed permanently, 
eight years college teaching; available 1932. also 
summer position wanted. Address The Art 

Box 500: 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Seenete, Philadelphie 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


© 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 
School of . 


instructors—E.LWYN &. Gowmn, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
@ Gsorce E. Lamsert, Jr., Com 


merci. art, Wittiam F. Srecuer, Illustratioa; | 


Scorr C, 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
TEE COUNTY po LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
HE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, - 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year, 
Date of entrance and period of study optional, A 


Carsez, Fine Arts—and. Assistant 


genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Ik | 


lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. City. 40th Year | 


Textile Designing, Fashion Ilustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard 


Positions and orders filled 


PRATT INSTITUTE; 


School of Fine and Applied Arts |} 
_. Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertise 
ing Design, Fashion Tinea 
Interior Decoration, Ind 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. Admission in February ex- 
cept for Architecture. 38 Stv 


dios. 97 _ernnaes. 45th year, 
Catalogu 


126 Mass. Ave., Bostes | 


JAMES ¢ c. BOUDREAU, Director |) 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dsc- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracussz, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Levton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Vraining, sane Art, Illue- 
‘ation, Interior and Indus 
Design. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisco 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Constructive Anatemy 
Individual a Day mt Evenings 
on 
80 West 40th St. (eeank Arts’ Stadies), New York City 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes im 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 

and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


| 


i 





"THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


| Country Scnoot (Oren Aut Year) 
Chester Spring, Chester County, Pa. 
F Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
 {andecape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
; Illustration, Seulpture 
y RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
WINTER SPORTS 


European Scholarships 


Write for particulars to 
D. ROY MILLER 
ResipENT MANAGER 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest ScHOOL oF ART 
Apptiep TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Industrial and Decorative Desiga 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 


Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 

Public and Private Schools 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
classes at the Park branch 
: of the Sehool, 1980 Race. Strect] 
Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses tor out ot town students 


Broad and Master Streets 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der ents. Certificates given on 
ove on of course. Send for cir- 


D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


Tue Arr Dicesr, undoubtedly, is 
the one medium in America whereby 
the Summer art school or the di- 
rector of a Summer art class may 
reach, either directly or indirectly, 
the prospective student. 


In these days of depression, not 
much money can be spent in adver- 
tising. Every penny must count. 


Experience has indicated that most 
students make up their minds as to 
Summer art schools in January or 


February. 
Information as to rates for adver- 


tising in Tue Art Dicest will gladly 
be supplied by 


The ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Art Digest 


116 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Conservative Youth 


Maurice Sterne, who has opened a school of 
painting and sculpture in New York, in an 
interview with Louis Sherwin of the New York 
Post commented on the extraordinary con- 
servatism of youth which he had observed. 
This is quite contrary to the strongly en- 
trenched belief that the youth of a country 
make up its radical element. Mr. Sterne 
bolsters his statement by saying that the old- 
est artistic culture has shown the most ex- 
travagant departure inasmuch as Futurism 
originated in Italy. 

“I am not trying to teach people to draw 
and model,” he said. “Any ass can be taught 
to draw. I am trying to teach them to see. 
It is by cultivating not technique but vision 
that art will escape from conventional chan- 
nels. The artist must develop his vision. 

“Once upon a time artists were illustrators 
or decorators: As illustrators they are hardly 
needed any more, since the development of 
the camera to a high state of perfection. But 
by cultivating their vision, by concentration 
and training themselves to see scenes, objects, 
life as other people cannot see them they 


will be able to give something that the camera | 
cannot possibly give, they will see things that | 


even the greatest of the masters did not see. 


“Art became sterile when artists became | 
They became | 
too concerned with manner, with technique, | 
They raised the cry of Art | 


blase. They lost their beliefs. 
with aesthetics. 
for Art’s sake and all that sort of rot. 

“The man who has the vision will find his 
own technique. To one who has seen some- 
thing that I have not seen I say: ‘It is not 
for me to show you how to paint it.’ 

“The training of an artist is no specific 
curriculum. It is a matter of a_ lifetime. 
Wherefore I have found it pretty hopeless to 
try to do anything with those who have taken 
a course in any art school. For one thing, 
after they have studied in any academy for a 
couple of years they consider themselves not 
pupils but your colleagues and competitors! 

“So I prefer those who have not lost their 
artistic virginity.) Give me somebody who is 
quite untutored, who has never learned any- 
thing, wrong or right. You would be surprised 
at some of the results, but some day you 
will see.” 


A Course in Decoration 


A new department in interior decoration, 
designed to give the same professional stand- 
ards as architecture, will be instituted at New 
York University’s College of Fine Arts. One 
outstanding feature will be the effort to teach 
the “interior architect” how to complete the 
inside of any kind of building to correspond 
with the exterior. 

“After receiving the proposed training, an 
interior architect will be able to conceive 
original designs appropriate for a particular 
building,” said Dean E. Raymond Bossange, 
“instead of merely adapting existing materials. 
He will be able to co-ordinate architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the industrial arts in 
his design. 

“New York City is the ideal place for the 
inauguration of such a pioneer course. We have 
the men here to teach such a course, and the 
city boasts all types of designed interiors, in- 
cluding the most modern, to serve as inspira- 
tion and practical examples. There is also a 
certain glamour about studying in New York 
that will draw students with talent and per- 


sonality from all parts of the country to take | 
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the training for this important branch of the 
fine arts.” 

The course will include training in compo- 
sition and design, history of architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture, ornament, interior decora- 
tion, furniture and textiles, and the funda- 
mentals of construction. 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


ADVANCED 
GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

SUBJECTS 


MIDYEAR 
COURSES, FEB. 8, 
SUMMER, JULY 6. 


Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 


18 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 


Ali branches...painting, lite -ostume 
designing, fashion drawing. commer- 
cial illustration, sculpture, stage de- 


sign day and evening classes. . . 
Reasonable tuition. Write for Catalog 
‘C” 741 Grand View. Los Angeles. 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 


Mid-year entrance 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 


2-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland, Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Cataleg on Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in al! 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free ilius- 
trated catalog. 
Spring Term begins March 29, 1932. Address 
Box A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tests 


Psychological tests will be imposed as the 
sole basis for admission to the Woman’s Art 
School of Cooper Union, The old method of 
examination has been abandoned as inadequate 
in the selection of young women of real artistic 
ability. Increasing interest in the free art 
courses at the Union has made this change 
necessary since the number of applicants ex- 
ceeds the school’s capacity for instruction. 

In the first of these tests, the results of 
which have been made public by Prof. Carl 
C. Brigham of Princeton, head of the psychol- 
ogy department of the Union, only 32 out of 
155 candidates qualified. The tests are of 
four types—art judgement, composition, free- 
hand drawing, and a spatial relations test pre- 
pared by the New York College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 


An Educational Exhibition 


An exhibition of 50 color reproductions: il- 
lustrating the development of modern painting 
has been announced by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, to be held until Jan. 23 at 
the Textile High School, New York. Sub- 
sequently, the exhibition will be divided into 
four sections, which will travel among schools, 
colleges and clubs throughout the country. 


League Department 


[Concluded from page 31] 


ash left behind will be colored, but the presence 
of the dye will have revealed itself through 
the First Test. 

With the exceptions now to be noted neither 
of these tests will affect any of the pigments 
listed in the permanent palette. Under the 
S-system alizarine, being a lake, will behave 
as all lakes and dissolve in the alcohol of the 
First Test. Ivory black, which is carbon, 
will behave like so much coal and will, in 
consequence, burn up in the Second Test. 
The black color will, therefore, disappear 
while a large amount of white ash (like the 
ashes of the grate) which is a normal con- 
stituent of the ivory or bone from which the 
black was made, will remain on the asbestos. 
Of the remaining pigments listed under the 
S-system all will, on cooling, assume their 
original colors if pure, except that ultramarine 
red and ultramarine violet will turn more blue 
(due to condensation of the ultramarine 
particles to coarser ones). Of the pigments 
listed under the O-system terra verde will lose 
its greenish cast and come out a _ yellowish- 
red; and the yellow ochres are likely to turn 
more red. Cobalt violet will turn blue, and if 
sufficiently heated, black (a the 
oxides of cobalt). 


change to 


[Continued in the next issue] 





‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


Calendar 


[Concluded from page 26] 


Corvallis, Ore. 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
To Jan. 24: Fifty Prints by Ten Americans; 
Lithographs and blockprints (A. F. A.). 


Portland, Ore. 


MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: Water colors by Amer- 
icans (College Art Assoc.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan, 23-Mar. 13: 127th Annual exhibition oils 
and sculpture. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF 
ART—(Fairmount) Jan.: Collections of the 
museum; furnishings and paintings from Powel 
House. (Memorial Hall)—To Jan. 31: Ori- 
ental and decorative arts collection; prints 
XIXth and XXth_ centuries. (69th Street 
Branch)—To Jan. 25: Indian art of North and 
South America. Jan. 25-Feb. 12: Paintings, 
Woodstock artists. PHILADELPHIA ART AL- 
LIANCE—To Jan. 24: Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts. PRINT CLUB—To Jan. 23: Loan 
exhibition of Pennell prints (E. A. Ballard). 
Jan. 25-Feb. 13: 4th Annual Exhibition of 
American Lithography. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Mar. 15: Exhibition 


Alexander Byers Collection of paintings. To 
Feb. 29: Modern American prints. 


Providence, R. I. 


FAUNCE HOUSE ART GALLERY—To Jan. 23: 
Water colors by Americans (College Art Assoc.). 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Jan. 
18-Feb. 6: Modern Catalan paintings (College 
Art Assoc.). TILDEN-THURBER CO.—To Jan. 
23: Paintings and drawings, Albert Sterner: 
etchings, Arthur Heintzelman. NATHANIEL 
M. VOSE—Jan.: Arts and crafts of Zuni In- 
dians; selected paintings. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION—Jan, 17- 

Feb. 6: Sculpture (College Art Assoc.). 
Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Jan.: 
Spanish paintings (Western Museum Directors 
Assoc.); Rodin sculpture (College Art Assoc.). 
Boston school work (A. F. A.). 

Austin, Tex. 

ELIZABET NEY MUSEUM—4Jan. 

Paintings, Christopher Teesdale. 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Jan.: Ohio 
Water Color Club; Mestrovic drawings. HIGH- 
LAND PARK SOCIETY OF ARTS—To Jan. 31: 
Paintings, Walter A. Bailey; water colors, 
Charles L. McCann. 

Denton, Tex. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—To Jan. 27: 

9th “A” Circuit exhibition, Southern States Art 


League. 
Forth Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 5: 
tional Academy 
1931 (A. F. A.). 


Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Jan. 24: Con- 
temporary paintings and sculpture, Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries artists. HERZOG GALLER- 
IES—Jan.: Replicas, Georg Jensen, silver; mez- 
zotints, Schwertner. 

Lubbock, Tex. 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE—To Jan. 
24: 9th “B” Circuit exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 


24-Feb. 6: 


Paintings, Na- 
of Design Winter Exhibition 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM—(San Antonio 
Art League)—Jan.: Tibetan banners and Rus- 
sian icons (Roerich Museum); oils, Russell 
Cheyney; water colors; Watson Neyland. ART 
GROVE GALLERY—Jan.: Mexican Genre paint- 
ings, Hugo D. Pohl. 


Seattle, Wash. 

HENRY ART GALLERY—To Jan. 31: Paintings, 
Ambrose and Viola Patterson. HARRY HART- 
MAN’S GALLERY—To Jan. 31: 5th Annual 
exhibition of American Printmakers. NORTH- 
WEST ART GALLERIES—Permanent: Exhibi- 
tion of Northwest Painters, including Alaska. 

Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Jan.: 
Textiles; 
(A, F 


American Cotton 
prints, Urishibara and Watson. 


Madison, Wis. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—To Jan. 24: Con- 
temporary Swedish architecture (A. F. A). 
Jan. 20-Feb. 8: Illuminated manuscripts 
(A. F. A.). STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 31: Photographs and exhibits of for- 


eign travel. i : 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 31: Exhibition, Negro 
artists; water colors, Marcia Hite; silhouettes, 


Baroness Maydell; lithographs George Grosz; 
photos, Lilli Warecki. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Jan.: Spanish paintings. 


THE SKILL 


Artists and Architects, and 
the ability of Art Schools 
to impart this skill is de- 
pendent in large measure 
to the Drawing and Illus- 
trating Board used. 


HURLOCK 
ROYAL CREST 
CARDBOARD 

PRODUCTS 


are celebrated the 
over. 


FREE SAMPLES 
upon request 


world 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC. 





OFFICE AND WORKS 


3436-38 Market St. 
3435-39 Ludlow St. 


Philadelphia 





BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


\ 
WHOLESALE ONLY) 


Madictasate and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Ine. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 
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VERMILIOR® 


was known to the ancients in natural form 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of 
the 12th century. Sulphur and _ mercury 
are mixed either wet or dry and sublimated. 
The distillate is dark violet, but on grind 
ing this in water the bright characteristic 
red is developed. There are many shades 
of which the middle or spectrum one is the 
most used. Exposure to strong sunlii 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 
old masters, who invariably glazed theif 
vermilion with madder lake for protec 
tion. Vermilion is a sulphide of mercury 
and intermixture with lead and copper 
ments must be strictly avoided. Our 
VERMILION is all that the name implies. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LABORATORIES 
10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. ¥: 
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baal Chairman: F. Battarp WILLIAMS ......... 


MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 
LEAGUE 





; Wednesday evening, January 27, 1932, in 
"ihe Academy Room of the Fine Arts Building, 
25 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., at 













id 

ls 8 o'clock. 

e- For the election of national officers and 
re members of the National Executive Com- 
re mittee. 

Comprehensive reports of the work carried 
on by the League during the past year will 
be made by officers and chairmen of national 
committees. 

The attendance of all members who can ar- 
range to be present is obviously desirable. 

vee 

id Tue NaTionAL TREASURER wishes to express 
appreciation for the prompt response of a 
large percentage of the League’s membership 
to the bills for Annual Dues which were mail- 
ed to all members on Jan. 1. 

Y, INCA“ re 

WORKS§ PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF PAINTS 

BY THE ARTIST 
et St. by 
w St MARTIN FISCHER 
[Continued from last issue] 
1a 
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The National Technical Committee suggests 
that Dr. Fischer's complete article (begun in 
the issue of Jan. 1, 1932) be preserved care- 
fully by all who use pigments. 

It is complementary to the valuable pamph- 
let “Hints to Artist-Painters, Pigments, No. 
1” by Dr. Martin Fischer, which has already 
been distributed to all members of the League. 

Professional artists will find it to their ad- 
vantage to consult both constantly. 


l—How to prepare a ready-to-use paint 
for analysis 

Ready-to-use paints consist of (a) pigment 
particles held together by (b) a binder or 
Wehicle of some kind. In the case of water- 
color paints the binder is a water soluble 
animal or vegetable glue of some kind; in the 
}m case of oil paints, a drying oil of some kind 
im (like linseed, walnut or poppy oil). - 

Analysis of the binder is too technical a 
Process for the painter. He must content him- 
self, therefore, with a testing of the pigments. 
To get at these he must wash away the 
| binder. Most water-colors may, as a matter 
of fact, be employed directly for testing es- 
pecially if first painted out thin on a clean 
sheet of white water-color paper, but it is 
better to get rid of the binder first even in this 
tistance. 

To remove the binder from the ordinary 
Water-color pigment, throw a portion of the 
color contents of a moist water-color tube or 
half a pan upon a pad of filter paper. Several 
thicknesses of a good white blotter will do. 

op distilled water (or snow water, rain 
Water or boiled water as next most pure) over 
the material, working it with an absolutely 
clean palette knife or a bit of glass or enam- 
fled kitchen ware. Keep washing with 


Water until the pigment particles appear clean 
of the binder. 


Treasurer: Gorvon H. GRan................. 











| RICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


vide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
nporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Ree eae 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
Secretary and Editor: Witrorv S. Conrow............ 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
es tae 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
al Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


To remove the oil or varnish used as the 
binder in oil paints an oil solvent must be 
used over a fragment (size of a hazel nut) of 
the paint. The handiest material is tur- 
pentine. Carbon tetrachloride is even better 
and non-inflammable. Wash the oil pigment 
free of the oil as indicated under water-color. 
To get rid of the turpentine follow it with 
ethyl alcohol. Since the American painter 
cannot buy pure alcohol let him use alcohol 
denatured with wood alcohol. 

The ordinary dry powder pigments may be 
used directly. 


IIl.—How to distinguish the mineral pig- 
ments from the lakes 

This first distinction is important because 
of the havoc made in the artist’s work through 
the use of lakes under the impression that 
they are mineral colors. Lakes are in essence 
organic compounds (dyes) derived either from 
nature or made synthetically, converted into 
pigments by being made to dye (most com- 
monly) a white earth (like aluminium hydro- 
xide) or a colored mineral (like red lead). 
All dyes tend to decompose spontaneously into 
compounds not bearing the original color; they 
also fade when exposed to the sun. The poorer 
lakes will fade in weeks but even the best 
now known will go in years. Such lakes within 
recent years have been sold under names 
which should be applied to the mineral pig- 
ments only. Thus red lakes have been sold as 
“vermillion” and blue lakes as “cobalt blue.” 

First Test 

To discover whether a given pigment is a 
lake or not, drop the dry pigments or any of 
the powders left upon the blotting paper (as 
described in I) into a small bottle or glass. 
Pour ten to twenty volumes of alcohol upon 
the powder (pure grain alcohol is best but 
alcohol denatured with wood alcohol will do), 
cork with a clean cork and shake repeatedly. 
If the pigment is purely mineral it will settle 
out in the course of minutes or hours leaving 
the supernatant alcohol uncolored; but if it is 
a lake, the dye used to make the lake will 
leave the paint base to dissolve in the alcohol 
and give it a characteristic color. Try this 
out on alizarine crimson of any “madder” 
and compare with the effects on cobalt violet. 


Second Test 

Strong heating decomposes all lake colors; 
most mineral pigments survive such treat- 
ment. Since the dyes used to make lakes are 
organic compounds they burn up. Heating, 
therefore, destroys entirely the color of lakes 
leaving behind only the (usually white) earth 
to which the dye was attached. 

Take a piece of asbestos (not too thick) 
and drop the pigment to be tested upon it. 
Water-colors or oil colors may in fact be 
smeared in rather thick streaks upon the 
asbestos. Any blue flame burner is good as 
a source of heat. If a kitchen gas stove is 
not available a gasoline stove will do or the 
blue flame of a plumber’s torch. Heat for 
several minutes one-half of each of the paint 
strips. All the lakes will lose their color 
leaving behind a white powder which con- 
stitutes the earth that was dyed. If the base 
of the lake was a colored mineral then the 

[Continued on preceding page] 
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- BECAUSE 
Fredrix has the facili- 

- ties for disposing of 

T large quantities of 

E supplies at small 

R 

| Profit. 

A 

L Highest Quality 

S Lowest Prices 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


ONE | C CENT 


SALE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


DURING JANUARY, 1932 
Write for Price List L. A. 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 
NEW YORK 






































USE 


Rembrant 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





J. Greenwald, Ine. &::. i900 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


All Work on Premises 


New York Cit 
(Near 56th St. 


erg Lexinaton Ave. 
Plaza 3-2168 


Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 


The Art Digest, 15th January, 1932 


Freudian Psychology 


Appears in First American Surrealist Show 


“La Persistance de la Memoire,” by Salvador Dali. 


New York is having its first exhibition of 
“Surréalisme,” the newist “ism” in art, which, 
apparently is a projection into aesthetics of 
Freudian psychology. Until Jan. 29 the Julien 
Levy Gallery is showing a collection of sur- 
réalistic pictures that have been supplied part- 
ly by American owners and partly from Euro- 
pean sources. 
hibition said: 

“Beginning in 1924, 


The announcement of the ex- 


‘Surréalisme’ remains 
the newest movement in both the art and 
literature of Paris. These painters attempt 
to depict a world of the subsconcious imagina- 
tion more real than conventional reality—not 
abstract, but fantastic in so far that it is op- 
posed to the logic of our every-day life. A 
pocket watch painted as an object so limp and 
pliable as to be used for a riding saddle,— 
that is not abstract but it is fantastic. The 
‘Surréalistes’ of 1924 adopted the Freudian 
psychology as a key to the subconscious world 
they wished to represent. The younger paint- 
ers, however, now find that by intuition a 
more comprehensible imagery may be evolved. 

“New interest was this 


aroused in latest 


The Olympiad 
At the time that all eyes will be focused on 
Los Angeles for 


the International Olympic 
contest growing out of these 
games will be held in the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, from July 30 to Aug. 14. 

All work to be exhibition 


must have been inspired by or intended for use 


games, an art 


eligible in this 


in connection with some aspect of athletics or 
outdoor sport. It may typify any aspect of 
sport itself, the human figure in action, peo- 
ple engaged in sports, rest following sport, 
portraits in sport attire, or leaders of sport. 
An international jury of awards will pass 
upon the works hung, and prizes, medals and 
diplomas of honor will be awarded for the 
best paintings, drawings, prints, sculptures, 
medals and architectural drawings before the 
end of the games. The museum has set aside 
nineteen galleries for the display of works 
from probably 20 competing nations. The 


art exhibition will be the only part of the 





doctrine by the exhibition last year in Paris 
of paintings by Salvador Dali. Three canvases 
by Dali, the first to be brought to America, 
are included in the present exhibition. The 
most striking of these is the picture, ‘Au Bord 
de la Mer’, lent by Mr. A. C. Goodyear. 
There are also paintings, drawings, and ‘mon- 
tages’ by Max Ernst, recognized as one of the 
most interesting artists in the movement. 
“The ‘Surréalistes’ often deliberately pur- 
pose to shock and surprise, so that you may 
be deprived of all preconceived standards, open 
to new impressions, and able to recognize this 
world that lies behind barriers of the conscious 
mind. The dream world, of which one-third 
of our life consists, may be found to have a 
continuity which our memory has been used 
to neglect. Fancies of real validity in child- 
hood have been discontinued for the expedien- 
cies of adult life, but in some hidden corner 
of our mind may have reached an unearthly 
maturity of their own; and mythology, super- 
stition, magic, from the childhood of culture. 
may still live with accumulated sophistication 


as an unrealized phantom in our modern civili- 
zation.” 





Dream Montage by Max Ernst. 


One of the pictures herewith reproduce 
“La Persistance de la Memoire,” by Dali, h 
proved of much interest to New York psych 
analysts, but with no agreed conclusion, 
limpness of the clocks, one of them: found, a 
pressed impotence. Another felt that it w 
an excellent rendition of potence, because ti 
as symbolized in the clocks, meant pow 
which could be transformed into anythin 
even saddles on which one might mount a 
ride off to victory in the distant hills. 

The other reproduction is that of a “mon 
age.” What is a “montage?” It is a pictu 
pasted together from sections of’ old engray 
ings, a little from this one, a little from th 
one, until the artist achieves the psychologic 
interpretation that pleases him. This one 
entitled “The Dream of a Little Girl W 
Wished to Enter Carmel.” She asks, “B 
why, my hair, are you everywhere?” Th 
hair answers, “The better to put you in yo 
place, my child.” With its coffin and its pha 
toms, some will. be inclined to call the drea 
a “nightmare.” 





Olympic 
charge. 

Information and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained from the director of the exhibition, 
Miss Leila Mechlin, 801 Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


contests not having an admission 


The Santa Cruz Annual 


California artists are invited to send their 
works to the fifth annual exhibition sponsored 
by the Santa Cruz Art League to be held in 
the Beach Auditorium there, Jan. 31-Feb. 15. 

Pictures should arrive between Jan. 21 and 
24 and may be either oils, water colors or 
pastels. There will be seven cash prizes, two 
for each medium, and one for the most pop- 
ular picture as determined by the visitors. 


Becomes a Collector's Buyer 
Miss Hannah Counihan, long known in New 
York art circles, especially in the auction field, 
has taken up the profession of buyer and com- 
missioner for several prominent collectors. 


Jan Sluyters 
At the opening of an exhibition of the wot 
of Jan Sluyters in the Communal Museum 
Amsterdam, Alderman Boeckman reminded # 
visitors that in the beginning of the artis 
career his pictures were all but systematical 


refused by exhibition juries. He said furthe 
according to the Christian Science Monité 
that many an artist, reaching his fiftieth ye 
would have no difficulty assembling a coll 
tion of his works comparable in size to Si 
ters’, but few would be able to show such 
large percentage of first-rate achievements. 

The presentment, comprising nearly ¢ 
paintings and drawings, filled seven large 100m 
and constituted a comprehensive review of t 
artist’s career. Sluyters, who started paint 
in 1905, was an early modernist among Dut 
artists, and in the evolution of his pail 
a period of Cubistic production appeared. f 
the major part, however, he is consider 
a colorist, strongly realistic in expression. 





Portrait of a Young Lady 
by 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
(1856-1925) 


Painted during his stay in Italy. From the collection of Count Pepoli. 


DAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
DUTCH, ITALIAN and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


Exhibition of French paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. From January 20. 


Dealers and Visitors invited Inquiries solicited 


430 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


pression. 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


Portrait of "THE OLD PRETENDER" as a Boy 
by 
LARGILLIERE 


From the Collection of the Duchess of Wellington 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST 56TH ST. NEW YORK: 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 





